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A few  Instructions  for  Insect  Collectors*  By  V.  Tregear,  Esq. 

Entomological  collections  are  now-a-days  rather  numerous  in  India, 
and  would  he  more  so,  if  the  mode  of  preserving  insects  were  generally 
known.  There  are  many  better  qualified  than  myself  to  give  in- 
structions on  the  subject,  but  as  the  few  directions  I am  able  to  give 
may  be  useful,  I do  not  hesitate  to  offer  them  for  the  Journal.  Inde- 
pendent of  its  scientific  value,  a well-preserved  collection  of  insects 
is  an  object  of  attraction  and  interest  to  the  most  apathetic ; the 
elegance  and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  in  some  equalling  the  rainbow 
hues  of  the  most  beautiful  birds ; and  the  “ shapeless”  shape  of  others, 
in  which  they  exceed,  perhaps,  the  most  fantastic  formed  monsters 
of  the  deep,  with  the  wonderful  variety  of  both  colour  and  form, 
create  those  agreeable  sensations  of  surprise  and  admiration,  which 
constitute  a large  portion  of  the  feeling  called  pleasure.  Such  a collec- 
tion is  not  to  be  formed  without  trouble  and  attention,  and  if  the 
necessary  share  of  the  former  be  bestowed  on  the  first  preparation  and 
setting  up,  but  little  will  be  subsequently  required.  The  great  annoy- 
ances are  damp  and  insects ; the  former  is  avoided  by  making  the 
cases  of  dry  wood,  well  varnished,  or  painting  them  in  dry  weather, 

* There  is  a paper  “ On  the  preservation  of  objects  of  Natural  History,”  in  the  4th 
vol.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  by  Dr.  Pearson,  an  excellent  authority  on 
all  such  subjects. 
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and  keeping  them  in  a dry  place ; attacks  of  the  latter  are  prevented 
by  the  application  of  arsenical  soap,  and  having  a quantity  of  camphor 
constantly  in  the  cases ; hut  this  last  is  an  expensive  article  as  it  readily 
evaporates,  and  some  cheap  and  efficient  substitute  is  a desideratum. 
The  articles  a collector  must  be  supplied  with  are,  pins,  arsenical 
soap,  a pair  of  fine  pointed  scissors,  a lot  of  bristles  from  a large  paint- 
ing brush,  a solution  of  lac  in  spirits  of  wine,  a hand  net,  a collect- 
ing box,  a drying  box,  and  glazed  preserving  cases. 

The  pins  are  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  and  are,  there,  very  cheap ; their  sizes  are  various,  from  one 
inch  and  a half  to  three  inches  long,  and  of  corresponding  thicknesses ; 
they  are  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  common  pins  are  too  short  even 
for  middling  sized  insects,  and  too  coarse  for  smaller  ones ; another 
great  advantage  in  the  proper  pins  is,  their  allowing  the  insects  to 
be  kept  at  a distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  box,  by  which  they  are 
removed  somewhat  from  damp,  and  placed  out  of  reach  of  any  insects 
which  may  breed  in  the  lining. 

Arsenical  soap  is  easily  made  according  to  the  recipe  given  in 
Dr.  Pearson’s  paper.  [Vide  p.  478,]  I have  made  it  with  native  soap, 
which  if  of  good  quality,  loses  its  offensive  smell  when  mixed  with  the 
other  ingredients. 

The  bristles  are  very  useful  for  strengthening  such  insects  as  from 
slenderness  would  be  liable  to  break,  and  for  joining  broken  legs 
or  antennae ; for  the  latter  purpose  a bristle  dipped  in  the  lac  solution 
is  inserted  lengthwise  into  one  of  the  pieces,  leaving  enough  to  go 
similarly  into  the  other  piece,  the  rest  is  cut  off,  and  then  the  two 
joined  together.  For  large  insects  a slip  of  bamboo  peel  is  better, 
as  being  stronger,  and  in  some  cases  cotton  must  be  wrapped  round  it 
to  give  the  size  and  shape  of  the  body.  I would  generally  advise 
the  use  of  one  or  the  other. 

The  lac  solution  is  made  by  pouring  on  the  pounded  lac  a quantity  of 
strong  spirits  of  wine,  and  placing  it  in  the  sun  (close  corked)  till 
dissolved ; it  should  be  thick,  and  is  useful  in  joining  broken  insects, 
and  fastening  on  limbs. 

The  net  is  of  gauze,  eighteen  inches  long,  and  sewn  on  a wire  or 
rattan  ring  one  foot  diameter,  the  handle  of  any  convenient  length. 

The  collecting  box  which  I use  is  thirteen  inches  by  eleven,  and  three 
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inches  deep,  a pane  of  glass  forming  the  front,  and  divided  in  two 
by  a partition,  which  is  again  crossed  by  two  others,  making  six  divi- 
sions in  all,  each  having  a door  one  inch  in  diameter,  closed  by  a disc 
of  copper  which  swings  on  a small  screw ; each  division  opens  behind 
also,  to  remove  the  contents,  the  door  there  being  the  whole  size  of  the 
division.  A box  with  many  partitions  is  also  very  useful  for  sending 
to  a distance,  allowing  each  insect  to  be  kept  by  itself,  preventing  their 
injuring  each  other,  which  they  would  do  if  many  were  jumbled  to- 
gether. It  is  a very  bad  plan  to  let  the  native  collectors  pin  the  insects 
as  they  catch  them,  for  it  is  sure  to  be  ill  done,  and  moreover,  as  little 
pain  as  possible  should  be  inflicted.* 

Any  box  will  do  to  diy  the  insects  in,  provided  it  excludes  light  and 
ants,  the  former  having  a very  injurious  effect  on  colours,  particularly 
of  Lepidoptera,  which  lose  much  of  their  brilliancy  even  from  com- 
mon daylight,  and  the  cases  containing  them  should  therefore  be 
kept  covered.  The  form  of  cabinet  is  a matter  of  taste,  but  I think 
none  will  be  found  better  than  the  one  contrived  by  Dr.  Pearson, 
for  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  When  open,  it  shews  four  per- 
pendicular rows  of  boxes ; of  these  two  rows  are  in  the  body  of  the 
cabinet,  and  one  row  in  each  of  the  doors,  the  latter  being  made 
deep  enough  to  receive  them ; when  shut,  the  boxes  in  the  doors  face 
the  others,  and  thus  light  and  dust  are  excluded,  and  the  contents  of 
the  whole  exhibited  at  once  when  required.  The  individual  cases  may 
be  of  any  convenient  size  ; my  own  are  twenty-two  inches  by  sixteen  and 
three  quarters,  and  half  an  inch  deeper  than  the  longest  pin ; the  top 
half  fits  into  the  bottom  by  a rebate  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad, 

* A word  or  two  on  the  “ cruelty”  of  which  Entomologists  are  accused.  If  by  that 
word  is  meant  “ infliction  of  pain,”  I must  plead  guilty,  but  who  are  the  accusers  ? 
Surely  not  you,  my  good  Sir,  who  boast  of  the  forty  brace  of  snipe,  or  the  fifty  ditto 
quail  have  fallen  before  you.  Nor  you,  my  dear  Madam,  who,  since  this  day  last  year, 
have  delivered  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  cook,  heaven  only  knows  how  many  times 
365  sheep,  ducks,  geese,  fowls,  &c.  &c. — “Oh!  but  that  was  necessary” — Indeed! 
“ we’ll  argue  the  point”  some  day,  or  if  my  accuser  be  of  Wordsworth’s  “ creed,” 
That  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes  ; 

then  are  we  equally  guilty  ; for  believe  me,  the  fragrant  rose  which  Chloe  received  with 
such  a smile  and  blush— did,  when  you  plucked  it, 

Feel  a pang  as  great 
As  when  a giant  dies. 
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and  the  box  opens  at  about  half  its  depth ; the  sides  are  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  the  bottom  a quarter  of  an  inch,  the 
former  well  varnished,  and  the  latter  painted,  inside  and 
outside ; if  made  in  dry  weather  no  injury  is  to  be  feared 
from  damp.  A single  pane  of  glass  is  best  on  all  ac- 
counts,  and  when  let  into  the  top,  a slip  of  paper  should 
he  pasted  over  the  edges  of  the  box  and  glass,  and  a beading 
nailed  or  screwed  on  it.  The  bottom  may  be  covered  with  cork, 
(which  is  good,  but  dear,)  sola,  or  wax ; the  sola  is  prepared  in 
sheets  in  Calcutta,  and  the  paste  used  should  always  have  some 
sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  it ; wax  is  excellent  for  the  purpose,  but 
(here)  very  dear.  I have  two  boxes  lined  with  it,  and  have  not  yet 
found  any  “ uninvited”  insects  in  them,  while  many  have  appeared  in 
those  with  sola ; the  commonest  wax  is  the  best,  as  its  strong  smell 
may  be  in  its  favor,  and  it  is  cheapest.  To  line  the  box  place  it  as  level 
as  possible,  melt  the  wax,  and  pour  it  through  a coarse  cloth ; it  will, 
(if  at  a proper  heat,)  spread  all  over  the  box,  which  must  be  moved 
as  required,  if  not  quite  horizontal : one-fourth  of  an  inch  is  thickness 
sufficient,  and  all  but  large  and  heavy  insects  may  safely  be  trusted 
in  it,  even  with  the  boxes  hung  against  the  wall. 

When  an  insect  is  caught,  the  first  operation  is  to  kill  it,  which,  with 
all  but  Lepidoptera,  may  be  performed  by  putting  them  in  spirits  of 
wine,  or  into  a tin  box  placed  in  boiling  water;  large  ones  may  be 
thrown  at  once  into  the  water,  which  kills  them  instantly  without 
injury,  but  this  mode  is  for  those  only  of  strong  make  and  dull  colours, 
at  least  I have  not  ventured  to  adopt  it  with  any  but  such.  Butterflies 
and  moths  die  on  pressure  of  the  thorax  below  the  wings,  taking  care 
not  to  squeeze  so  hard  as  to  burst  it. 

When  dead  they  are  to  be  cleaned,  which  in  very  many  species  is 
best  done  by  raising  the  wing  cases  and  wings,  and  removing  the  soft 
skin  underneath ; the  whole  of  the  entrails  must  be  taken  out,  and  the 
shell  wiped  with  cotton ; diluted  arsenical  soap  is  now  to  be  applied 
with  a camel  hair  brush,  and  some  should  be  thrust  into  the  thorax 
and  head  also  if  possible ; close  the  wings  and  elytra,  and  through  the 
right  one  insert  a pin  of  fit  size,  bringing  it  out  between  the  legs; 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  pin  must  be  left  above  the  insect  for  the  con- 
venience of  holding  it,  and  the  whole  length  should  be  such  as  to  keep 
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the  legs  well  clear  of  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  allow  a good  hold  in 
the  lining.  Those  species  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  expos- 
ed, must  be  opened  below,  either  by  a longitudinal  cut,  or  removing  a 
triangular  piece ; if  the  body  be  soft,  the  bristle  or  slip  of  bamboo  put  in 
it  is  to  be  wrapped  with  cotton  to  its  size  and  shape,  and  the  skin  care- 
fully placed  over  it ; this  is  particularly  necessary  with  the  Orthoptera 
and  Neuroptera,  which,  otherwise,  lose  very  much  of  their  natural  ap- 
pearance. The  Coleoptera  alone  are  pinned  through  the  elytrum,  all 
others  through  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  and  there  are  many  of  every 
order  too  minute  to  admit  of  being  stuck  either  way.  Dr.  Pearson  uses 
a strip  of  quill,  one  end  being  inserted  between  the  rings  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  through  the  other  a pin  is  run ; but  as  the  quill  is 

liable  to  curl  and  twist,  I prefer  using  a bristle  or  fine  pin, 

which  is  placed  in  a piece  of  cork,  and  ./  by  having  the  lat- 

ter one  inch  long  and  quarter  inch  square,  three  or  four  small  insects 
may  be  put  side  by  side  on  one  pin  ; j J | J a bottle  cork  will 

make  several  slips.  The  legs,  wings,  | j and  antennae,  are 

to  be  placed  in  their  natural  position  I I I i by  pinning  the  in- 

sect to  a loose  piece  of  sola,  brought  conveniently  near  the  body 
of  the  insect;  the  feet  are  fastened  down  by  pins  bent  to  a bayonet 
shape,  or  by  slips  of  card  pinned  over  them,  which  latter  are  also 
used  to  retain  in  a proper  manner  the  wings  of  butterflies,  &c.  For 
Lepidoptera,  the  sola  to  which  they  are  temporarily  attached,  should 
have  a long  hollow  to  receive  the  body,  that  the  wings  may  lie 
quite  flat ; the  upper  pair  in  butterflies  and  some  moths  should  be  carri- 
ed well  forward  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  lower  ones,  and  may 


be  held  so  by  fine 
them.  In  those  moths 
wholly  hidden  by  the 
would  recommend  that 
forwards,  and  the  latter 


pins  stuck  through 
whose  under  wings 
are  upper  in  repose,  I 
the  former  be  drawn 
opened  so  much  only 


as  to  shew  the  body,  as  in  the  following  sketch ; this 
method  exhibits  the  natural  form  of  the  insect,  as 
well  as  the  under-wings,  which  are  often  very  beau- 
tiful. 


When  the  insect  is  pinned,  and  its  limbs  properly  arranged,  it  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  drying  box  till  sufficiently  rigid  to  allow  of  removal 
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to  the  preserving  cases.  I do  not  advise  sun-drying,  as  it  often  causes 
a shrivelled  appearance,  particularly  with  soft-bodied  or  delicate  insects. 

In  the  cabinet,  they  are  to  be  kept  as  far  from  the  lining  as  possible, 
and  the  feet  should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  touch  it. 

Insects  are  sometimes  preserved  in  spirits,  but  I have  always  found 
them  liable  to  become  mouldy  when  subsequently  set  up  in  boxes,  which 
however  may  have  been  from  the  weakness  of  the  spirits  used ; when 
the  plan  is  adopted,  I would  advise  their  being  cleaned  out  as  elsewhere 
mentioned.  Large  insects  with  strong  mandibles  should  not  be  put 
alive  with  others,  as  they  will  probably  destroy  their  legs  or  antennae. 

Practice  will  suggest  many  minutiae  which  I omit.  The  directions 
given  will,  I am  certain,  be  found  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  commence 
a collection,  but  do  not  know  how  ; it  is  rather  tedious  work  at  first,  but 
facility  is  soon  acquired,  and  as  the  number  of  specimens  increases, 
the  labour  is  forgotten.  A few  boxes  full  have  such  a satisfactory"  ap- 
pearance, that  the  pursuit  will  certainly  be  carried  on  with  redoubled 
activity,  and  perhaps  a taste  for  Natural  History  in  general  created, 
employing  pleasantly  time,  which  may  otherwise  pass  but  heavily". 

Books  on  Entomology  are  expensive.  I -would  recommend  “Westwood’s 
Text  Book,”  as  a cheap  and  useful  work  for  a novice,  and  Boitard’s 
“ Manuel  D’Entomologie,”  which  is  an  excellent  aid,  as  it  gives  a descrip- 
tion of  some  thousand  species,  and  contains  an  analytical  table,  by  means 
of  which  the  species  to  which  any  insect  belongs,  can  be  soon  found. 

Recipe  for  preparation  of  arsenical  Soap. — As.  S.  Journ.  Vol.  iv.  p.  462. 

Take  of  Arsenic  in  powder,  2 lbs.  White  soap,  2 lbs.  Salts  of  Tartar, 
12  oz.  Lime  in  powder,  4 oz.  Camphor,  5 oz. 

Cut  the  soap  into  thin  slices,  and  melt  it  in  a little  water  or  spirit  of 
wine  over  the  fire ; then  add  the  salts  of  tartar  and  the  lime.  Take 
the  mixture  off  the  fire,  and  add  the  arsenic,  taking  care  to  mix  it  well 
by  trituration  in  a mortar,  or  other  convenient  vessel ; and  when  nearly 
cold,  mix  in  the  camphor,  previously  reduced  to  powder  by  the  help 
of  spirit  of  wine.  When  thus  made,  keep  the  arsenical  soap  in  a glazed 
earthen  pot,  or  a wide- mouthed  bottle,  and  when  used,  dilute  it  with 
water  to  the  consistence  of  cream. 

The  principal  materials  for  both  the  above  preparations  may  be  pro- 
cured in  every  bazar  in  India. 
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No  „ Nos,  beeto  ,,  beeta,  he  goes,  Satoo  Sata,  he  kills. 

Kishnug,  beete  ,,  beetish,  . we  go.  Sate  Satesh,  we  kill. 

Keena,  beeten  ,,  beetish,  you  go,  Saten  Satesh,  you  kill. 

Nogonda,  beete  „ beetesh,  they  go,  Sate  Satesh,  they  kill. 


The  first  person  singular  of  the  Perfect,  is  formed  by  adding  “ ok,  ek,  ook  or  uk,”  to  the  imperative  singular,  if  it  end 
in  a consonant ; but  should  it  be  a vowel  k or  rok  is  added. 
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The  future  is  the  same  as  the  present,  unless  sometimes  in  the  following  instances,  where  the  perfect  is  used  : 
Goos  rak,  shall  I give,  Makek,  I will  not  give. 

Kees  lanon,  will  you  do,  Ma  book,  I will  not  come,  &c. 
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Gee  denee,  debung,  I go,  Setee,  sepung,  I know,  &c. 

Gnan  denoola,  debung,  Thou  goest.  Setoola,  setanla. 


Uroo  deneela,  denee,  debang,. . he  goes,  Setee,  setala,  seteela. 

Eneshe  denee, we  go,  Setee, 

Gnanee  she  deno,  denoo,  denan,  you  go,  Seto,  setoo,  setan. 

Urteeshe  denee, they  go,  Setee. 

Ma  denee, I will  not  go. 
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To  eat,  Zaens. 
drink,  Toongens. 
sit,  Posens. 
give,  Khedens. 
speak,  Chulens. 


The  dialect  spoken  in  the  district  of  Soomchoo,  differs  from  the  others,  principally  in  the  tenses  of  the  verbs,  but  some 
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Zhungram  in  Zhungram,  with  the  exception  of  Rarung  village.  Soorachoo  in  Soomchoo. 

B,hoteea  or  Tartar,  in  Hungrung  and  the  Tartar  villages  of  Tookpa ; this  language,  with  a few  slight  variations,  prevails 
at  Garoo,  Mansurmur,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Brahmapootra  to  Teshoo  Loomboo  and  Lahassa,  it  is  the  native 
tongue  of  Ludak,  to  the  Northwest  of  which  country  it  becomes  intermixed  with  the  Toorkee  or  Turkish,  which  is 
spoken  in  Yarkund.  Dr.  Gilchrist’s  Orthography  has  been  used. 
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Note  on  the  Passes  into  Hindoostan  from  the  West  and  North-west , and 
the  use  made  of  them  by  different  Conquerors. 

The  following  Note  was  prepared  for  official  use  and  reference,  rather  than  for  the 
prosecution  of  literary  and  scientific  researches;  the  interest  attaching  to  the  subject 
at  this  juncture,  will  excuse  its  publication  in  this  shape,  without  that  full  citation  of 
authorities  and  elaborate  comparison  of  statements,  which  in  a more  formal  Essay  might 
be  expected,  and  for  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  learned  on  controverted  points 
would  be  indispensible. — H.  T.  P. 


The  river  Indus  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  natural  boundary 
of  India,  but  its  valley  is  within  that  country ; the  real  boundary  is  the 
range  of  mountains  that  shuts  in  the  elevated  plains  and  arid  deserts 
of  Afghanistan. 

The  Indus,  after  a course  of  near  500  miles  to  the  north-west,  wash- 
ing the  northern  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  and  fed  by  tributaries  from  the 
north  and  south,  breaks  through  that  chain  after  receiving  the  waters 
of  the  Gilghit  valley  from  the  N.  W.  The  slide  of  one  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  pass  submerged  that  valley  about  a year  and  a half  ago, 
and  the  accumulated  waters,  reopening  suddenly  the  closed  passage, 
produced  a most  destructive  inundation,  (the  rise  at  Atuk  being  no 
less  than  sixty  feet,)  which  sent  a back  stream  seventy  miles  up  the 
Kabool  river.  The  Government  wished  to  have  this  convulsion  of 
nature  examined,  and  Dr.  Jameson  was  deputed,  with  the  assent  of  the 
Sikh  government,  to  follow  the  river  Indus  up  for  the  purpose  ; but  the 
insurrection  of  the  Afghan  tribes  defeated  this  intention,  and  we  have 
consequently  no  intelligence  to  be  depended  upon  of  any  of  the  passes 
north  of  Atuk,  where  the  Kabool  river  flows  into  the  Indus.* 

* Mons.  Court,  an  intelligent  general  of  the  Sikh  army  has,  however,  given  the 
following  list  of  the  ferry  points  of  the  river  above  Attack:  1.  Bazar  Hound;  2. 
Monari;  3.  Pehoor;  4.  Nachhee;  5.  Kabbel;  6.  Chitabha;  7.  Amb;  8.  Durbund; 
9.  Chuturbahi;  10.  Mabera;  11.  Toohara;  12.  Morer;  13.  Didel;  14.  Kamache; 
15.  Buhar;  16.  Pachetlehi ; 17.  Guendoo;  18.  Mateeal;  19.  Buttera;  20.  Jendial  and 
Manial;  21.  Kalchi;  22.  Palespatan;  23.  Pohoogoojee;  24.  Koonchir;  25.  Jalkoot. 
We  know  further  that  Futeh  Khan  Vuzeer,  carried  a force  by  Durbund  and  Mozuf- 
furabad  to  relieve  his  brother  in  Kashmeer,  before  that  valley  submitted  to  Runjeet 
Singh.  Mahmood  of  Ghuzni  also  went  by  the  same  route  into  Kashmeer,  and  from 
thence  made  an  expedition  into  Kashghur.  These  routes,  however,  are  only  open  for 
a few  months  of  summer,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  chosen  by  an  invading  force  aiming 
at  the  conquest  of  India. 
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At  Atuk,  the  Indus  is  considered  as  entering  the  plains  of  Hin- 
doostan, but  it  is  a mistake  to  consider  the  navigation  as  extending 
to  this  point  from  the  sea.  The  river  is  a torrent  for  a hundred  miles 
further  to  Kalabagh,  where  it  passes  through  a low  range,  full  of  salt 
mines,  that  runs  across  from  Kohat  to  Pinddadur  Khan  on  the  Jhilum, 
and  in  crossing  the  Punjab,  the  route  from  this  latter  place  to  Attock 
is  through  a hilly  country.  From  the  Indus  to  Kabool,  the  ground  rises 
to  upwards  of  7,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Hindoo  Koosh  is  to  the 
north,  and  another  snowy  range,  called  the  Sofed-Koh,  to  the  south 
of  the  valley,  and  the  spurs  from  both  meeting  at  the  river,  leave 
successive  passes,  and  beds  or  basins,  of  which  former  the  Khyber,  from 
its  breadth  rather  than  height,  is  the  most  famous.  The  Julalabad 
basin  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Khyber  pass ; between  it  and  the  fertile 
valley  of  Kabool,  there  are  eight  other  passes,  and  the  road  leads  away 
from  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  south,  because  the  passage  is  easier 
where  the  spurs  join  the  higher  range. 

The  Soofed  Koh,  or  southern  ridge  of  the  Kabool  valley,  is  a spur 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  which,  shooting  out  at  a point  west  of  Kabool, 
divides  the  sources  of  that  river  from  the  stream  that  waters  Ghuzni, 
and  thence  sending  one  branch  southward,  (which  extends  even  to  the 
sea,)  runs  due  east  to  the  Indus,  and  terminates  in  the  Kohat  country. 

This  ridge  is  crossed  about  nine  miles  north  of  Ghuzni,  at  an  ele- 
vation not  much  exceeding  9,000  feet  from  the  sea,  and  consequently 
only  1,000  to  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  Kabool  and  Ghuzni ; but  it 
is  much  more  elevated  in  the  eastern  branch,  south  of  the  Kabool  valley, 
where  it  is  called  the  Soofed  Koh,  white  or  snowy  mountain,  because 
so  seen  throughout  the  year.  Close  along  the  southern  root  of  the  Sofed 
Koh,  is  a road  called  the  Bunghish  route,  communicating  with  both 
Kabool  and  Ghuzni.  It  has  not  yet  been  explored  by  any  British  officer, 
but  was  proposed  to  the  troops  at  Kabool  as  to  be  followed  on  their 
retirement,  in  order  to  prevent  their  junction  with  General  Sale  at 
Julalabad,  who  had  not  submitted.  The  route  was  rejected  as  im- 
passable at  the  season,  (January,)  because  of  the  necessity  it  im- 
posed of  crossing  the  Sofed-Koh. 

This  route  has  a communication  with  Kohat,  and  with  Banoo  and 
Kala  Bagh,  at  which  latter  place,  or  a few  miles  below,  the  river 
it  follows  joins  the  Indus. 
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Next  below  the  Bunghish  route,  is  that  of  the  Gomul  river  from  Dera 
Ismail  Khan.  This  route  comes  in  to  the  Ghuzni  valley  from  the 
south-east,  and  through  Zoormut,  east  of  Ghuzni,  has  a communi- 
cation also  with  Kabool. 

The  Gomul  route  was  followed  by  the  late  Lieut.  Broadfoot  of 
Engineers,  and  we  have  a survey  and  report  upon  it. 

Dera  Deen  Punah,  below  Leyra,  is  the  next  point  of  the  Indus,  from 
which  there  is  a known  route  into  Afghanistan.  It  is  on  the  straight 
line  from  Feroozpoor  to  Kandahar,  and  the  pass  is  south  of  the 
Tukht-i-Suleeman,  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  Sulimani  range.  It 
has  yet  been  traversed  by  no  British  officer,  but  a route  is  marked  in 
most  maps  as  laid  down  from  native  information.* 

Next  below  Dera  Deen  Punah,  is  Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  the  routes 
from  which  place  westward  are  equally  unknown.  This  tract  of 
country  is  under  the  government  of  Sawun  Mul,  the  Sikh  soobah  of 
Mooltan,  whose  disposition  has  not  been  considered  sufficiently  friend- 
ly, to  warrant  either  the  use  of  its  passes,  or  any  attempts  to  improve 
our  intelligence  respecting  them.  Below  Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  the 
Sulimani  mountains  take  a sharp  turn  westward,  away  from  the  Indus, 
and  there  is  an  indent  of  triangular  shape,  at  the  apex  of  which  is 
the  Bolan  Pass  to  Quetta.  The  low  ground  is  fertile  and  well  watered 
under  the  hills,  but  is  separated  from  the  Indus  by  a sandy  Desert 
of  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  breadth,  in  which  the  rivers  of  Dadur, 
Lehri,  and  Gundavalose  themselves  in  the  dry  season  before  they  reach 
the  great  stream.  This  tract  is  the  valley  of  Kuchchee. 

The  notices  to  be  obtained  from  history  of  the  use  made  of  these 
passes  respectively  in  the  different  expeditions  into  India,  are  extremely 
scanty;  the  historians  generally  giving  only  the  date  of  departure 
from  the  different  capitals,  and  the  places  attacked  in  succession,  with 
a detail  of  personal  adventures  and  exploits  in  the  actual  fights. 

Passing  over  the  progress  of  Moosulman  conquest  through  Khorasan 
and  Transoxania  to  Ghuzni  and  kabool,  we  find  Subuktugeen  esta- 
blished at  those  tw’o  places,  and  contending  with  the  Hindoo  Raja  of 
Lahore,  (Jypal,)  for  the  possession  of  Lughman.  The  Hindoo  Raja 

* It  has  been  stated,  that  Lieut.  H.  Marsh  of  the  Cavalry,  came  from  Kandahar 
to  the  Indus  by  this  route,  but  I have  never  seen  any  notice  of  the  line  of  road  fol- 
lowed by  this  officer. 
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was  the  assailant,  and  suffering  from  rain,  retired  from  Lughman  upon 
a composition,  the  surrender  of  fifty  elephants  being  one  of  the  terms. 
The  Raja,  however,  was  not  yet  disposed  to  yield,  and  returned  with  a 
large  army  of  Hindoo  allies,  stated  to  have  exceeded  100,000  men. 
Subuktugeen  defeated  Jypal  again  in  the  Lughman  or  Julalabad  valley 
towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  of  our  eera,  whereupon  the  tribes 
of  that  valley,  and  of  the  Khyber,  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  the 
Lahore  authority  ended  at  Peshawur. 

Mahmood,  the  son  of  Subuktugeen,  made  twelve  expeditions  into 
India  ; the  first  ten  of  which  were  entirely  directed  against  the  Hin- 
doos of  the  Punjab  and  Mooltan,  and  the  tenth  ended  in  the  final 
establishment  of  Moosulman  sovereignty  at  Lahore.  Kanouj  on  the 
Ganges,  and  Muthra  on  the  Jumna,  were  the  limits  of  Mahmood’s 
marches  in  these  expeditions.  His  twelfth  and  last  expedition  took  a 
different  direction. 

Starting  from  Ghuzni  on  the  12th  October  1025,  a.  d.,  Mahmood 
reached  Mooltan  in  a month  and  five  days,  and  there  having  got  to- 
gether 20,000  camels,  he  marched  across  the  Desert  to  Ajmeer, 
whence  he  turned  south,  and  taking  a place  called  in  Ferishta , Nihur- 
wala,*  and  in  the  Rozut-oossufa  Bhuwara,  he  reached  Somnat  on  the 
sea-side  close  to  Patun  in  Goozrat,  in  January  1026  a.  d.  The 
city  and  temple  were  sacked,  and  Mahmood  remained  upwards 
of  a year  in  Goozrat,  when  his  army  being  weakened  by  disease 
and  desertions,  he  found  a return  by  the  route  he  had  come  impos- 
sible. He  accordingly  marched  west  to  Sindh,  and  being  overtaken  by 
the  hot  season,  suffered  exceedingly  before  he  reached  Mooltan.  In 
this  expedition,  and  in  another  immediately  following,  to  punish  some 
Jats  of  the  Mooltan  district,  he  seems  to  have  used  the  straight  road 
from  Ghuzni  to  Mooltan  ; viz.  that  by  the  Gomul,  for  he  could  not  other- 
wise have  reached  the  latter  place  in  a month  and  five  days.  None  of 
the  historians,  however,  say  by  what  route  he  did  march  on  either 
occasion,  the  omission  of  any  mention  of  Kabool,  Peshawur,  &c.  or  of 
other  intermediate  places,  combined  with  the  shortness  of  the  time 
allowed  for  the  journey ; being  the  proof  relied  upon  for  the  fact,  that 
he  came  direct  by  the  Gomul  route. 


Mr.  Elpkinstone  calls  this  place  Anhalwara 
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The  subsequent  expeditions  into  India  from  Ghuzni,  being  in  support 
of  the  dominion  thus  established  at  Lahore,  and  extended  afterwards 
to  Dehli,  and  even  into  the  Dukhun,  were  not  hostile  in  their  traverse 
of  the  passes  of  Afghanistan. 

The  overwhelming  irruption  of  Chungeez  Khan,  is  therefore  the  next 
event  in  history  to  be  noticed  in  connexion  with  these  passes. 

Chungeez  Khan  is  said  to  have  brought  from  Mongolia  as  many  as 
700,000  fighting  men,  and  his  army  must  have  been  immense,  for  de- 
tachments from  it  made  expeditions,  exceeding  in  daring  and  skill,  every 
thing  we  read  of  since  the  march  of  Alexander  to  India.  He  entered 
by  Toorkistan,  where  his  son  Joojee  Khan,  with  an  advance  guard, 
fought  with  such  determination  the  whole  army  of  Mohummed  Shah 
of  Kharizm,  as  to  induce  that  prince  to  yield  the  open  plain,  and  betake 
himself  to  the  defence  of  his  cities  and  fortresses.  The  principal  seats 
of  this  king’s  dominion  were  in  Mawur-ool-Nuhur,  that  is,  in  the 
country  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  (the  Amoo  and  Sir  rivers,) 
but  the  whole  country  from  Ghuzni  and  Kabool,  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Wolga,  owed  him  fealty  and  allegiance,  direct  or  tributary. 

Chungeez  Khan  advanced  himself  to  Bokhara,  sending  two  de- 
tachments under  his  sons  to  take  Otrar,  the  principal  city  on  the 
Jaxartes  on  his  right,  and  Khojund  and  other  places  in  Furghana  on  his 
left.  He  was  rejoined  by  them  at  Bokhara,  after  they  had  reduced  all 
the  places  on  that  river,  so  as  to  secure  that  base  for  future  operations. 
In  a.  d.  1219,  Chungeez  reduced  and  utterly  destroyed  Bokhara, 
Samarkund,  and  Bulkh,  and  while  he  proceeded  against  the  last  named 
place,  passing  by  and  destroying  Turmuz,  he  detached  two  of  his  sons 
against  the  capital  of  Kharizm,  then  called  Orgunj,  which  they  reduced 
after  a long  siege  of  seven  months.  He  had  thus  the  whole  line  of  the 
Oxus  at  command.  His  generals  had  some  years  before  overrun  the 
whole  of  Kashghur  and  Yarkund,  and  had  followed  up  and  slain  the 
chief  of  the  hostile  tribes  of  that  region  at  Sir  Kool,  the  source  of  the 
Oxus,  so  that  his  flanks  were  quite  secure. 

From  Samarkund,  Chungeez  had  detached  a strong  army,  stated 
at  80,000  horse,  to  follow  Mohummed  Shah  into  Persia.  This  de- 
tachment admitted  Merv,  then  a place  of  great  consideration,  to  a 
composition,  and  advanced  to  Herat.  The  governor,  Khan  Malik, 
submitted,  and  two  of  Chungeez  Khan’s  generals,  Zena  or  Juna- 
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noyan  and  Suveda  Bahadur,  received  the  submission,  and  turned 
towards  Nyshapoor  and  Persia.  The  third  who  followed  the  other  two 
was  not  satisfied,  and  insisting  on  the  possession  of  the  citadel,  stormed 
the  town,  but  failed  in  the  assault  and  was  killed.  From  Bulkh, 
Chungeez  hearing  of  this  disaster,  despatched  Toolee  Khan  with  a 
large  force,  who  reduced  and  established  governors  in  both  Merv  and 
Herat,  and  rejoined  his  father  during  his  siege  of  Talikan.  Julal- 
ood-deen,  son  of  Mohummed  Shah,  had  by  this  time  retired  to  Ghuzni, 
and,  uniting  in  his  cause  all  the  Afghan  tribes,  promised  to  make 
head  against  the  Tartars  in  the  difficult  field  of  Afghanistan.  Chun- 
geez marched  against  him  from  Bulkh  by  the  road  of  Talikan, 
which  place  cost  him  a siege  of  seven  months.  Seeing  the  importance 
of  cutting  off  the  Afghans  from  Persia,  where  Mohummed  Shah  also 
threatened  again  to  make  head,  Chungeez  sent  a second  detachment 
of  30,000  horse  from  Talikan  to  Herat  under  three  new  generals. 
These  advanced  from  Herat  to  a place  called  Sagil,  by  Abool  Ghazee 
Khan,  and  supposed  to  be  Kandahar,  but  I rather  incline  to  think  it  may 
be  Sakhir,  the  capital  of  the  Ghor  country,  then  a city  of  great  con- 
sideration, or  if  not  Sakhir,*  some  place  on  the  Helmund,  for  a river 
is  specifically  mentioned.  Julal-ood-deen  advanced  with  all  the  troops  of 
Afghanistan,  and  giving  battle  to  Chungeez  Khan’s  generals  while 
engaged  in  this  siege,  defeated  them  with  great  loss  and  relieved  the 
place.  The  Afghan  chiefs,  however,  quarrelled  about  the  booty, 
and  one  gave  the  other  a box  on  the  ear,j  which  led  to  two 
principal  chiefs  deserting  from  Julal-ood-deen’s  army,  one  of  whom 
retired  to  Kurman  in  Persia,  while  the  other,  Khan  Malik,  went 
back  to  Herat.  In  the  mean  time,  Chungeez  Khan  had  taken 
Talikan,  and  advanced  to  Inderab,  which  detained  him  another  month, 
and  it  was  here  that  he  heard  of  Julal-ood-deen’s  victory.  He  imme- 
diately advanced  by  Bameean  to  Kabool,  but  lost  a favorite  grandson, 
(son  of  Oghtaee  Khan,)  at  the  siege  of  the  former  place.  Coming 
suddenly  upon  Ghuzni,  it  was  yielded  to  him,  and  he  learned  that 
Julal-ood-deen  had  made  for  the  Indus  river  only  fifteen  days  before 


* The  Rozut-oos-sufa  calls  the  place  Valiban,  and  says  it  was  on  the  river  Baran. 
This  book  is  a compilation  of  high  authority  made  by  Ameer  Alee  Khan,  between  the 
years  1444  and  1496  a.  d. 
f The  Rozut-oos-sufa  says,  a blow  of  a whip. 
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he  arrived.  Thither  he  was  followed  by  Chungeez  with  such  expedition, 
as  to  be  overtaken  and  defeated  before  he  could  effect  a passage.  Julal- 
ood-deen  swam  across  the  river  with  only  one  or  two  attendants  in 
sight  of  the  conqueror,  whose  admiration  was  much  excited  by  the  feat. 
The  site  of  this  battle,  which  was  the  limit  of  Chungeez  Khan’s 
irruption  in  that  direction,  is  not  known,  nor  the  routes  by  which  lie 
and  his  enemy  marched  for  the  river,  but  they  must  evidently  have  been 
in  the  line  east  or  south-east  of  Ghuzni ; and  the  Gomul  pass  was 
therefore  most  probably  that  followed  by  Chungeez,  while  Julal-ood-deen 
went  either  by  the  same,  or  by  that  which  debouches  upon  Dera  Deen 
Punah. 

For  the  punishment  of  Herat,  Chungeez  now  sent  a third  force 
of  80,000  horse,  which  taking  the  place  after  an  assault  of  six  days,  left 
only  sixteen  persons  alive  of  the  entire  population.  Chungeez  returned 
northward  by  Bulkh  after  his  victory  on  the  Indus,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  send  back  Oghtaee  Khan,  his  fourth  son,  to  quell  an  insur- 
rection at  Ghuzni,  and  to  destroy  that  city  also,  which  had  been  saved 
hitherto,  because  it  had  submitted  upon  capitulation.  All  these  oper- 
ations were  completed  in  four  years,  between  1219  and  1222  a.  d. 
inclusive,  and  this  wonderful  conqueror  returned  in  the  last  of  these 
years,  in  order  to  complete  the  conquest  of  China,  which  he  had  effect- 
ed only  as  far  as  the  great  Yellow  River  before  he  entered  Kharizm. 
He  died,  leaving  the  remainder  to  be  achieved  by  his  grandson.  He 
was  met  on  his  way  back  by  his  generals,  Juna  Noyau  and  Suveda,  who 
from  Herat  entered  Persia  by  Nyshapoor,  and  destroying  Toos,  Huma- 
dan,  and  all  the  cities  that  resisted  iu  the  north  of  Persia  as  far  as  Kur- 
distan, turned  round  thence  by  the  west  of  the  Caspian,  and  forcing 
the  Durbund  Pass,  made  good  their  march  to  the  Wolga,  and  thence 
across  the  Kipchak  Desert  to  Khiva  and  Kharizm,  where  Toolee  Khan, 
a son  of  Chungeez,  was  firmly  established  as  ruler.  As  long  as 
history  lasts,  the  astonishment  of  the  world  will  rest  on  these  achieve- 
ments, imperfectly  as  the  particulars  are  known. 

We  come  now  to  the  no  less  wonderful  expeditions  of  Ameer 
Tyraoor,  commonly  called  in  Europe  Tamerlane,  or  Tymoorlung.  This 
conqueror  was  originally  a petty  chief  of  Mawuroonnuhur,  but  raised 
himself  by  the  daring  and  active  part  he  took  in  the  troubles  which 
in  his  youth  distracted  that  region.  Toghluk  Tymoor,  of  the  Chungeez 
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family,  was  induced  by  these  troubles  to  invade  the  country  from 
Kashghur.  After  a spirited  defence,  Tymoor  and  Ameer  Hoosein, 
who  were  then  friends  and  associates,  were  driven  into  Kharizm,  but 
on  the  retirement  of  Toghluk,  they  returned  and  drove  out  his  son 
Khoja  Ilias.  Shortly  after  the  two  friends  quarrelling,  Tymoor  de- 
feated and  slew  Ameer  Hoosein,  and  so  became  sole  master  of  all 
the  country  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes.  He  now  made  successive 
inroads  into  Persia,  Russia,  (wherein  he  penetrated  to  the  White  Sea, 
in  a latitude  at  which  the  sun  never  sets,)  Mongolia,  Georgia,  and 
Baghdad.  After  thirty  years  of  ravage  in  all  directions,  he  determined 
on  the  invasion  of  Hindoostan,  being  then  upwards  of  fifty-five  years 
of  age.  His  chiefs  at  first  were  averse  to  this  expedition,  on  the  ground, 
as  Tymoor  himself  quaintly  writes  in  his  memoirs,  that  their  race 
would  be  lost,  and  their  children  would  speak  Hindee,  but  he  recon- 
ciled them  to  it,  and  having  got  possession  of  Herat  and  Kabool  by  a 
mixture  of  “ nurmee  and  gurmeef  mildness  and  severity,  he  sent  his 
grandson,  Peer  Mohummed,  eastward  from  Herat,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  an  advance  to  the  Indus. 

In  a.  d.  1398,  the  lower  passes  of  the  Sulimani  range  being  forced, 
Peer  Mohummed  crossed  the  Indus,  a little  below  Dera  Ghazee  Khan, 
and  thence  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Mooltan.  In  this  operation  he 
was  occupied  six  months,  during  which  the  rainy  season  came  on,  and 
he  suffered  very  severely,  losing  most  of  his  horses. 

Tymoor  himself  came  by  the  road  of  Kabool,  and  was  employed  in 
punishing  the  Seeah  Posh  Kafirs  of  Kohistan,  north-east  of  Kabool, 
while  Peer  Mohummed  was  in  the  Sulimanee  range,  as  above  stated. 
He  followed  the  tribes  on  foot,  as  well  from  Budukhshan  as  from  the 
Kabool  side,  into  places  quite  impassable  for  cavalry,  carrying  two 
horses  only  for  his  own  use,  one  of  which  was  killed  while  being 
slidden  down  a glacier  in  a wooden  case  stuffed  with  cotton.  Returning 
after  this  campaign  to  Samarkund  for  fresh  troops,  Tymoor  reap- 
peared at  Cabool,  and  from  thence  took  the  Bunghish  route  by  Ayrab, 

i djj!  or  Haroob,  of  which  place  and  Ghuzni,  he  got  possession  by 

treachery.  From  Ayrab  he  sent  his  son  Meerza  Khuleel  to  Banoo  by  the 
route  called  in  the  Rozut-ool-sufa  Kubjughai,  (perhaps  Koochi,)  while 
he  made  an  excursion  himself  against  a hostile  tribe  of  Afghans,  call- 
ed Buruiani  or  Purniaui.  He  left  their  capital  on  the  first  of  Mohur- 
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rum  801,  Hijree,  (13th  September  1398,  a.  d.)  and  came  out  on 
the  Indus  at  a fort  previously  built  as  a d&pot  at  Nufur.*  Thence 
marching  rapidly  down  the  Indus  to  the  point  where  Julal-ood-deen 
swam  across  after  his  defeat,  (it  is  specifically  so  stated  in  the 
Rozut-ool-sufa,  the  best  historical  authority.)  he  built  a bridge  across 
the  river  in  two  days  and  crossed  on  the  12th  Mohurrum,  that  is  in 
twelve  days  only  from  the  time  of  his  receiving  the  submission  of  the 
Burniani  tribe. 

After  crossing,  Tymoor  made  directly  for  the  place  of  confluence 
of  the  Jihlum  and  Chinab,  and  there  reduced  a chief,  whose  capital  is 
described  as  an  island  at  this  point  strongly  fortified,  while  he  sent  a 
reinforcement  to  his  grandson  at  Mooltan,  and  ordered  him  to  join 
him  at  Dybalpoor,  which  lies  towards  the  Sutlej. 

Tymoor  reducing  Talumba,  crossed  the  desert  from  that  place  to 
the  old  bed  of  the  Beas  on  the  1st  of  Suffur  of  the  same  year,  13th 
October  1398,  a.  d.,  and  on  the  7th,  captured  Gokree  or  Gourkee: 
then  reducing  Ajudia,  which  yielded  and  was  respected,  he  effected 
a junction  with  his  grandson  at  Dybalpoor,  and  then  prepared  to  cross 
the  Sutlej,  and  march  on  Bhutner  in  the  Desert,  where  he  learned  that 
the  Hindoos  had  collected  as  in  a place  of  security. 

Bhutner  is  at  least  sixty,  some  say  ninety  miles  from  the  nearest  point 
of  the  Sutlej,  with  a waterless  Desert  for  the  whole  distance.  Tymoor, 
however,  made  the  march  in  one  night  with  the  bulk  of  his  cavalry,  sur- 
prising there  a large  store  of  cattle  and  supplies  that  had  been  collect- 
ed in  full  reliance  upon  the  impassability  of  the  Desert. 

After  massacring  the  whole  population  of  Bhutner,  Tymoor  went 
by  Sumana  to  Delhi,  which  he  sacked.  Thence  he  crossed  to  the  Gan- 
ges, and  entering  the  Sewalik  or  lower  range  at  Hurdwar,  carried  his 
army  back  through  the  mountains  to  Jumraoo  and  Kashmeer,  and 
thence  to  Kabool  by  the  Khyber  Pass ; thus  safely  reconveying  his 
enormous  booty  to  Samarkund,  where  he  rested  only  sufficiently 
long  to  prepare  for  his  great  expedition  westward  against  Ildrim 
Bayuzeed. 

The  invasions  of  Babir  and  Nadir  Shah  present  no  peculiarities 
in  the  routes  taken.  Babir  was  established  as  Sooltan  of  Kabool  for 

* This  may  be  Bukur  or  Nuker.  There  is  a place  of  the  former  name  at  this  part 
of  the  Indus,  but  it  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river. 
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more  than  twenty  years  before  he  made  any  attempt  on  India,  and 
then  he  was  invited  by  the  rebellious  chief  of  Lahore,  who  aided  in  his 
first  advance  to  Delhi.  He  always  used  the  same  direct  route,  and 
early  established  a garrison  and  depot  at  Sirhind,  in  aid  of  his 
expeditions.  Nadir  Shah  having  established  his  authority  in  Persia, 
took  Herat  after  an  eight  months’  siege,  and  thence  advanced  to 
Kandahar,  claiming  these  as  cities  of  Persia.  From  Kandahar  he 
advanced  by  Ghuzni  to  Kabool,  having  conciliated  the  Ghiljie  tribes, 
who  had  cause  of  offence  against  Delhi  for  neglect  in  the  payment  of 
certain  customary  stipends.  In  his  march  from  Kabool,  he  was  unop- 
posed, until  he  crossed  the  Sutlej,  owing  to  the  distractions  and  intri- 
gues which  then  rent  the  court  of  Delhi.  The  battle  which  opened 
the  way  to  Delhi  was  fought  at  Kurnal,  and  Mohummud  Shah  thence 
carried  Nadir  Shah  to  his  capital  as  a friend  or  ally.  The  invader  re- 
turned across  the  Punjab  unopposed  as  he  had  come,  with-  the  plunder 
of  the  palace  and  capital  of  the  Moghul  emperor  in  his  train. 

Ahmed  Shah,  in  all  his  expeditions,  seems  to  have  followed  the 
same  route,  preferring  it  apparently  on  account  of  the  water  and  forage 
which  is  always  to  be  obtained  in  plenty  at  the  foot  of  mountain 
ranges  of  sufficient  elevation,  and  having  garrisons  of  his  own,  or  of 
friendly  chiefs  at  Atuk,  Lahore,  and  Sirhind.  The  march  of  Nadir 
Shah  is  thus  the  last  that  can  be  called  an  invasion  for  purposes  of 
conquest. 

This  notice,  however,  of  the  routes  and  passes  into  India  that  have 
been  followed  by  different  conquerors  would  obviously  be  incomplete, 
if  the  wonderful  expedition  of  Alexander  were  altogether  omitted.  It 
has  been  reserved  for  last  mention,  that  the  reader  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  story  of  after-expeditions,  to  assist  in  the  determination  of  the 
line  of  this  earliest — the  Greek  historians  having  left  its  course  and 
details  somewhat  obscure. 

The  compilation  of  Arrian  is  the  record  of  best  authority  which  we  pos- 
sess of  the  military  operations  and  marches  of  Alexander ; for  Quintus 
Curtius  supplies  only  some  fuller  details  of  personal  adventures,  and  a 
very  few  additional  names.  Arrian’s  seven  chapters  on  Alexander’s  Ex- 
pedition are  based,  as  the  author  states,  on  the  notes  of  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus,  who  both  accompanied  the  army  throughout.  His  des- 
criptions are  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  us,  with  the  lights  recently 
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thrown  upon  the  geography  of  the  countries  traversed,  to  identify 
most  of  the  principal  rivers  and  places  named  ; but  there  is  a sad  want 
of  dates  and  distances  in  Arrian's  narrative,  and  even  the  seasons  of 
many  of  the  operations,  and  the  number  of  months  and  years  occupied 
in  them,  have  to  be  guessed  from  circumstances.  On  the  w hole,  however, 
Arrian  is  a more  sure  guide  in  regard  to  this  expedition  than  any  other 
author  of  antiquity,  and  but  for  the  changes  of  names  usual  in  the  Greek 
version  of  oriental  appellatives,  as  w'ell  as  those  incident  to  the  course 
of  events  in  twenty  centuries,  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  follow- 
ing him  than  the  Persian  and  Turkish  historians  of  later  expeditions. 

After  the  victory  of  Gaugamela,  in  the  province  of  Arbela,*  which 
was  gained  in  October  331,  b.  c.,f  Alexander  marched  first  to  Babylon, 
and  then  to  Susa  and  Persepolis.  The  ruins  of  both  Persian  capi- 
tals have  been  fully  traced  and  explored,  the  former  is  near  Shoostur, 
and  the  latter  about  100  miles  north-east  of  Shiraz.  These  royal  cities 
Alexander  sacked,  and  then  collecting  all  the  camels  and  beasts  of 
burthen  of  Lower  Persia,  he  followed  Darius  to  Isfahan,  (Ecbatana,)}: 
the  capital  of  Media,  at  the  time  of  this  expedition.  Hearing  how- 
ever of  Darius’s  flight  towards  Bactria,  he  took  himself  with  a light 
division  the  eastern  route  by  Yezd  to  Tabas,  said  to  be  the  last  town 
of  the  Paraetaceni,  (half  way  between  Yezd  and  Mushud.)  Finding  there 
that  he  could  not  overtake  the  fugitive  king  before  he  passed  the 


* Arbela  appears  to  have  been  a city,  the  head-quarter  town  of  a district. 

t Arrian  gives  three  dates,  one  of  this  battle,  a second  of  the  death  of  Darius,  and 
the  third  of  the  battle  with  Porus.  This  last  however  is  erroneous. 

J There  is  a great  controversy  amongst  the  learned  as  to  whether  Hamadan  or 
Isfahan  is  the  Ecbatana,  capital  of  Media,  through  which  Darius  fled,  and  at  which 
Alexander  made  his  arrangements  for  the  Bactrian  campaign.  I think  it  not  at  all 
improbable  that  both  bore  the  name,  but  if  the  resources  of  Darius  lay  in  Bactria, 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  and  Bessus  should  have  retired  by  Hamadan,  and  the  evi- 
dent line  of  advance  from  Persepolis,  which  is  near  Sheeraz,  was  Isfahan.  The 
Paraetaceni  also  lay  to  the  right,  and  the  site  of  Tabas  half-way  between  Yezd  and 
Mushud,  would  show,  if  we  assume  the  flight  of  Darius  and  pursuit  of  Alexander  to  have 
taken  this  direction,  that  the  latter  attempted  by  that  route  to  cut  off  Darius  from 
Bactria,  while  his  main  army  advanced  by  Isfahan.  Tabas  is  named  by  Quintus  Curtius 
as  the  limit  of  Alexander’s  pursuit  towards  Bactria  prior  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
army  at  Ecbatana,  but  by  a strange  confusion  he  places  the  death  of  Darius  in  this 
flight  from  Ecbatana,  whereas  it  clearly  did  not  occur  till  next  season.  The  pursuit 
from  Hyrcania  and  the  Elburz  mountains  may,  however,  have  taken  a south-westerly 
direction  to  Tabas,  so  as  to  be  that  referred  to  by  Quintus  Curtius,  which  would  leave 
doubtful  the  previous  march  on  the  same  place. 
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mountains,  Alexander  returned  to  Ecbatana,  (Isfahan,)  and  there 
rejoining  his  main  army,  employed  the  winter  in  reorganizing  his 
troops,  and  dismissing  homeward  those  Greeks  whose  time  of  service 
was  expired.  This  effected,  early  in  the  spring  of  330,  b.  c.  Alexander 
crossed  the  Elburz  mountains*  at  the  pass  near  Tehran,  called  that  of 
Dumavund,  and  formed  his  army  in  two  divisions,  employing  one  of 
them  in  reducing  the  Mardi,  a poor  and  semi- barbarous  race,  who 
occupied  a tract  of  country  between  the  Elboorz  range  and  the  Cas- 
pian, while  the  other  was  destined  to  operate  northward  up  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Caspian  against  Hyrcania.  With  this  latter  went  Alexander, 
his  reason  for  reducing  this  wild  country  being  that  a body  of  Greek 
mercenaries  had  retired  thither.  Hearing,  however,  while  his  army 
was  crossing  the  Elburz,  that  Darius  was  in  force  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, he  countermarched  and  formed  a light  division  with  which  he 
went  in  person  to  attack  him. 

The  Persian  king,  assisted  by  Bessus  and  the  chiefs  of  Bactria  and 
Darangia,  (Seestan)  had  appeared  with  an  army  towards  Mushhud,f  but 
refused  to  abide  another  battle,  and  fled  as  the  Greek  force  approached. 
In  this  flight  Darius  was  first  deposed  and  made  prisoner,  and  then 
slain,  and  Bessus  assuming  the  royal  title,  fled  towards  Bulkh  in 
Bactria.  This  was  in  the  month  of  July  330  b.  -c.  and,  if  Quintus 
Curtius  is  right  in  naming  Tabas  as  the  place  of  the  assassination, 
the  flight  must  have  taken  a southerly  direction  from  near  Mushhud 


* The  pass  is  called  in  Arrian,  the  Caspian  gates,  and  Ragoea  is  placed  near  it. 
D’ Anville's  map  of  the  ancient  world  gives  precisely  the  locality  of  Dumavund  for  this 
pass.  Darius’s  flight  cannot  have  taken  the  line  of  the  west  shore  of  the  Caspian,  so 
as  to  pass  the  Durband  Caspian  gates. 

f There  is  much  confusion  in  this  part  of  Arrian’s  narrative.  He  mentions  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  army  and  many  arrangements  made  at  Ecbatana,  but  leaves  it  to  be 
supposed  that  these  were  operations  of  a day  or  two,  and  that  the  pursuit  of  Darius  to 
Ragm  and  the  Caspian  gates  was  immediately  taken  up.  But  there  is  a winter  in- 
tervening between  Alexander’s  march  to  Ecbatana  and  the  campaign,  in  the  course  of 
which  Darius  was  deposed  and  assassinated  : this  season  therefore  was  evidently  devoted 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  and  if  Alexander  did  follow  Darius  to  Ragae  in 
331  b.  c.,  it  was  a mere  excursion  at  the  end  of  the  season,  not  a continuance  or  renewal 
of  the  campaign.  Dr.  Thirlwall  has  been  misled  by  not  allowing  for  a winter  here. 
He  supposes  that  season  to  have  been  occupied  in  the  operations  near  Persepolis. 
The  date  given  by  Arrian  for  Darius’s  death,  compared  with  that  of  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
and  the  stated  military,  and  civil  arrangements  made  at  Ecbatana,  prove  the  manner 
of  the  campaign. 
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or  Abbasabad,  which,  as  the  Seestan  Satrap  was  the  ally  of  Bessus, 
is  not  impossible.  Alexander  returned,  according  to  Arrian,  with  the 
body  of  Darius,  and  crossing  the  Elburz  range  to  the  river  Atruk, 
finished  the  conquest  of  Mardia  and  Hyrcania,  (Mazenderan  and 
Gheelan.)  This  effected,  he  took  the  direct  route  to  the  country  of 
the  Arii.  The  capital  of  Aria  at  that  time  is  called  by  Arrian 
Susia,  probably  the  Hellenism  of  Subza  or  Subzawar,*  Herat  was 
not  in  existence,  but  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  city  or 
fort  erected  by  Alexander  afterwards  to  control  the  Arians.  Alex- 
ander established  a Persian  governor  at  Susia,  and  returned  north- 
wards to  pass  into  Bactria  after  Bessus,  by  the  routes  probably  of 
Merv  or  Mymunra.  The  Grecian  king,  however,  had  no  sooner 
turned  his  back  on  the  Arian  country,  than  the  Persian  governor 
revolted,  and  having  overpowered  the  detachment  left  with  him  in 
Subzawar,  retired  to  make  head  at  Artakaona  amongst  the  mountains 
east  of  Herat.  This  brought  the  Grecian  army  back  in  haste. 
Artakaona j is  a place  written  six  ways,  but  which  probably  will  be 
the  Greek  version  of  Oordoo  Khan,  a common  name.  Sakhir,  the 
capital  of  the  Ghorians  at  the  head  of  the  Kashk  river,  is  a site  well 
suited  for  a stronghold  of  refuge,  and  the  Oordoo  Khan  or  Artakhan 
intended,  will  probably  have  been  near  it. 

Alexander  followed  thither  with  a light  force,  making  a rapid 
march  of  600  stadia  in  two  days,  while  the  bulk  of  his  army  returned 
southward  more  leisurely,  and  moved  down  to  the  Pontus,  or  inland 
sea,* into  which  the  Helmund  discharges  itself.  Artakhan  was  evacuated 
on  his  approach,  whereupon  Alexander  turned  southward  also,  and 
the  Persian  governor  of  the  southern  districts,  called  Zarangai  or 
Drangae,  (Seestan,)  having  fled  eastward  to  the  Indus,  Alexander  re- 
turned again  into  the  mountains  and  remained  some  time  there,  while 
he  built  the  fort  before-mentioned  on  the  site  of  Herat  to  check  the 
Arrians.  Here  he  received  the  submission  of  the  tribes  of  the  southern 

* Dr.  Thirlwall  supposes  this  Susia  to  be  Toos,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  traced 
about  seventeen  miles  NN  W.  of  Mushhud,  but  Toos  would  be  in  Parthia,  and  not  in 
Aria,  as  thus  situated 

f All  the  Persian  poems  and  traditions  mention  Astakhar,  as  the  place  whence 
Alexander  marched  towards  India,  but  the  Astakhar  of  the  Shahnama  is  the  capital 
of  Persia.  The  great  Roostum  was  a native  of  Seestan. 
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districts  as  far  as  Kandahar  in  Arachotia,*  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  went  thither;  on  the  contrary  at  a late  period  of  the  year  330,  b.  c. 
he  made  the  passage  over  the  high  ridges  between  Herat  and  the  Kabool 
valley,  suffering  much  from  cold  on  the  march,  and  then  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Punjshuhur  and  Koh-damun  rivers,  in  the  plain  of  Beghram, 
near  Charikar,  he  founded  the  city  of  Alexandria  apud  Caucasum,  about 
which  there  has  been  so  much  dispute.  Its  identity  with  the  Beghram 
ruins  has  been  established  in  a latef  essay  of  Major  Rawlinson,  now  at 
Kandahar,  and  the  whole  story  of  Arrian  confirms  the  site.  Here 
Alexander  wintered,  and  at  the  first  opening  of  spring  in  the  following 
year,  329  b.  c.,  crossed  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  attack  Bessus.  I consider 
it  most  probable  that  the  passage  was  made  from  Charikar  by  the 
Gorebund  or  Purwandura  Passes,  for  Drapsacus,  which  was  attacked 
immediately  after  the  traverse,  was  evidently  the  present  Indrab,  the 
fortress  which  gave  so  much  trouble  to  Chungeez  Khan. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  line  of  operation  was  to  drive  Eessus 
out  of  the  whole  country  between  the  Oxus  and  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  to 


* Arrian  is  cited  as  authority  for  Alexander’s  having  marched  by  Kandahar  to 
Kabool,  and  by  Bamian  to  Bulkh,  but  Arrian  only  says  the  Arachotians  submitted,  not 
that  Alexander  ever  went  into  their  country.  His  words  are  Taura  Se  Siarrpa- 

t,apEvog  7cpor\ti  cog  £7Ti  BaKrjOa  T£  Kai  Brjffffov,  A payyag  re  /cat 
Apaywyovg  ev  rp  TrapoSw  Trapa^r)(rap£vog.  Ylape^riaaTO  Se  Kai 
rovg  A pa^wTOvg  Kai  aaTpaTnjv  KaTE^rrev  ett  avroig  M svwva. 
E7t»jA0£  Se  Kai  tojv  IvSwv  tov g tt  poaywpovg  Apaywroig.  Svp- 

t ravra  Se  ravra  edvij  Sia  % lovog  Se  7toAAtj g,  Kai  t,vv  airopia 

“ Having  finished  these  things,  he  set  off  for  Bactria  and  Bessus,  in  the  route 
having  established  his  authority  over  the  Drangae  and  Dragogi ; he  also  established  his 
authority  over  the  Arachoti,  and  appointed  Menon  their  Satrap.  He  came  then  into 
the  country  of  the  Indians,  bordering  on  that  of  the  Arachoti,  and  all  these  nations  he 
reached  through  much  snow,  and  in  great  want  of  necessary  supplies,  and  with  much 
suffering  to  the  troops.”  This  shews  he  passed  through  the  Huzara  country  north  of  the 
open  plains  of  Seestan  and  Kandahar,  for  in  crossing  them  to  the  Kabool  valley  even 
in  October,  his  army  would  suffer  from  extreme  cold.  He  crossed  apparently  by  the 
route,  and  in  the  season,  when  Babur  suffered  so  much  on  his  return  from  Herat  to 
Kabool.  If  the  march  was  made  in  the  season  when  there  is  snow  at  Kandahar,  and 
by  that  route,  the  passage  to  Ghuzni,  and  especially  over  the  mountains  between  Ghuzni 
and  Kabool,  must  have  been  quite  closed. 

f i much  regret  never  having  met  with  this  essay,  and  doubt  not  that  it  would  have 
thrown  light  on  many  points  which  are  still  obscure. 
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cut  him  off  from  retreat  into  Kashghur.  He  had  fomented  another  in- 
surrection at  Herat,  and  sent  2,000  horse  to  support  it,  while  Alexander 
was  making  the  Huzara  passage,  prior  to  wintering  in  the  Kabool 
valley  ; but  this  was  defeated  by  the  garrison  left  in  the  new  city, 
aided  by  a detachment  sent  back,  without  requiring  Alexander’s 
presence.  Bessus  therefore  on  the  passage  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  being 
effected,  retired  at  once  to  the  mountains  of  Sogdiana,  Nautaka,  sup- 
posed to  be  Karshee  or  Nukhshab,  being  the  position  he  took  up  to 
watch  the  further  course  of  events.  Alexander  took  Bulkh  and  all  the 
country  south  of  the  Oxus,  and  established  six  stations  according  to 
Quintus  Curtius  to  guard  and  command  the  passes  of  the  mountains. 
He  then  crossed  the  Oxus  on  skins,  at  a point  where  the  river  was 
rapid  and  deep,  and  had  a sandy  bottom,  which  is  the  character  of  all 
the  fords  about  Bulkh.  Bessus  was  betrayed  and  given  up  before 
Alexander  reached  his  position  at  Karshee,  and  thereupon  Alexander 
followed  up  his  success  by  seizing  Markanda,  (Samarkund),  and  he 
thence  continued  his  march,  meeting  with  no  serious  opposition,  to  the 
Sir  or  Jaxartes,  called  by  Arrian  the  Eastern  Tanais.  He  crossed  this 
river  to  punish  the  Scythian  cavalry,  who  had  inflicted  on  him  some 
loss  as  they  retired  before  him  through  Sogdiana.  Alexander  fought  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Sir  a sharp  cavalry  action,  in  which  he  was 
wounded  severely  by  an  arrow  in  the  leg,  his  fibula  or  smaller  leg  bone 
being  broken.  He  gained  the  victory,  however,  and  dislodged  the 
enemy  from  a mountain  supposed  to  be  that  opposite  to  Khojund, 
with  a loss  stated  at  20,000  men. 

Alexander  remained  sometime  on  the  Jaxartes,  and  commenced 
building  a city  or  fort  near  Khojund.  He  at  the  same  time  summoned 
all  the  tribes  to  a general  convention  to  be  held  at  Zariaspe,  (Huza- 
rasp  on  the  Oxus,)  in  the  coming  winter ; but  while  he  was  so  occu- 
pied in  advance,  the  nomade  tribes  of  the  Kizil-koom  desert  and 
Lower  Jaxartes,  rose  on  the  garrisons  he  had  left  in  his  rear,  and 
under  Spitamenes,  an  active  and  energetic  partisan,  besieged  Markanda. 
Alexander  on  the  first  news  of  the  insurrection  retraced  his  steps 
towards  Markanda,  reducing  all  the  cities  on  his  way  without  difficulty 
until  he  came  to  Cyropolis,  which  is  probably  Kesh,  or  Shuhur 
Subz,  where  Persian  tradition  fixes  the  birth  of  the  great  Cyrus. 
This  siege  proved  difficult,  for  the  city  is  described  as  large  and 
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populous,  the  walls  strong  and  high,  and  the  inhabitants  warlike. 
He  mastered  it  at  length,  effecting  an  entrance  by  the  river  bed,  dur- 
ing a season  of  drought,  and  then  returned  to  secure  his  posts  on  the 
Jaxartes,  sending  a division  to  strengthen  Markanda.  While  he  was  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  this  river,  seeking  to  inspire  the  Scythians  with 
a dread  of  his  power,  the  division  of  his  army  sent  for  the  relief  of 
Markanda,  was  defeated  and  utterly  destroyed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Zurafshan*  river  by  Spitamenes.  This  called  Alexander  back  to 
Samarkund,  and  after  ravaging  the  valley  of  the  Zurafshan,  he  moved 
to  Huzarasp,  where  he  had  proposed  to  winter,  in  order  to  hold  the 
convention  before  proclaimed,  and  to  confirm  by  policy,  the  influence 
his  victories  had  established.  It  was  here  that  Clitus  was  slain,  and 
that  Scythians  from  the  western  Tanais  (the  Wolga  or  Don)  came,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  Alexander  to  attempt  the  passage  that  way 
back  to  Europe ; but  Alexander  excused  himself,  saying,  he  must  first 
conquer  India,  and  then  would  come  by  the  route  of  Europe  round 
that  way  to  the  Tanais  and  Huzarasp.f 

Early  in  the  spring  of  328,  b.  c.  while  the  snow  was  still  on  the 
ground,  Alexander  took  the  field  again,  for  reduction  of  the  cities  of 
Sogdiana,  which  still  held  for  Spitamenes.  His  army  marched  in 
five  divisions,  Alexander  heading  that  which  took  the  mountain  road 
by  Samarkund.  Soon  after  the  march,  Huzarasp  was  attempted  by 
surprise,  but  saved  by  its  garrison.  Spitamenes  then  made  a gallant 
attack  on  the  left  division  led  by  Ccenus,  which  skirted  the  desert,  and 
had  marched  apparently  for  relief  of  the  garrisons  of  the  Jaxartes  : it 
was  met  by  Spitamenes  while  countermarching  for  the  defence  of 
Huzarasp,  consequently  on  the  attack  of  that  post.  Being  defeated  by 


* Arrian  calls  the  river  of  Markanda,  Polytimetus,  the  much-valued,  Zurafshan 
is  gold  scattering.  The  description  of  its  losing  itself  in  the  sands  of  the  Bokhara 
Desert  confirms  the  identity,  if  the  name  and  other  circumstances  had  left  any  doubt 
on  the  subject. 

f The  site  of  Huzarasp,  no  less  than  the  similarity  of  name,  proves  it  to  be  the 
Zariaspe  referred  to.  It  is  on  the  Oxus  in  the  advanced  position  suited  to  the  convoca- 
tion, and  is  exactly  the  place  the  Scythians  of  the  Steppes  towards  the  Wolga  might 
be  expected  to  come  to,  while  the  river  being  navigable  gave  all  the  desired  facilities 
for  forming  a depot.  The  next  year’s  march  back  to  Samarkund  establishes  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  position,  and  it  is  further  confirmed  by  the  communications  held  at 
it  with  the  Chorasmeni,  (Kharizmees.)  Kheeva  and  Orgunj,  the  capitals  of  Kharizm, 
being  only  a few  marches  down  the  stream  of  the  Oxus.  The  limits  of  ancient 
Bactria  might  well  extend  down  the  Oxus  as  far  as  Huzarasp. 
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Coenus,  Spitamenes  was  deserted  by  his  followers,  who  hearing  that 
Alexander  himself  also  was  approaching,  cut  off  their  chiefs  head,  and 
sent  it  as  an  atonement  for  their  own  transgressions. 

Being  thus  rid  of  this  active  enemy,  Alexander  had  leisure  to  reduce 
the  mountain  forts  of  Soghdiana,  lying  between  the  sources  of  the 
Jaxartes  and  the  Desert  west  of  Samarkund  ; and  the  season  being  oc- 
cupied in  establishing  posts  and  settling  this  country,  he  wintered  again 
north  of  the  Oxus  at  Karshee,  and  there  received  reports  from  all  the 
Governors  and  Satraps  he  had  left  in  the  conquered  territories. 

In  the  spring  of  327,  b.  c.,  while  the  snow  was  yet  heavy  on  the 
ground,  Alexander  commenced  his  march  through  the  mountains  towards 
Bulkh,  reducing  the  places  that  refused  to  submit.  He  was  in  this  march 
much  distressed  for  provisions,  but  every  fort  had  its  depot,  and  the 
store  of  one  of  these,  held  by  a chief  named  Chorienes,  furnished  a two 
months’  supply  to  the  whole  army  at  a time  when  it  was  in  great  want. 
As  the  spring  advanced,  Alexander  taking  the  route  of  Bulkh, 
approached  the  Hindoo  Koosh  again,  and  crossed  it  to  the  city  he  had 
built  in  the  plain  of  Beghram.  There  he  was  met  by  Taxiles,  an  Indian 
chief,  whose  capital  (Taxila)  was  across  the  Indus.  This  chief 
urged  an  advance  in  that  direction,  with  the  design  of  bringing  to 
subjection  a rival  chief  of  Peucilaotis,  supposed  to  be  in  the  country 
near  Peshawur.  Alexander  sent  with  this  Indian  chief  Hephaestion,  and 
the  bulk  of  his  army,  marching  them  by  the  route  of  the  Cophenes 
river.  Under  the  Raja’s  guidance,  Hephaestion  passed  without  obstruc- 
tion downwards,  apparently  by  the  Khyber,  and  having  captured 
Peucilaotis,  set  himself  with  the  aid  of  Taxiles,  to  build  a bridge  at 
Attuk.  Alexander  himself  was  determined  to  reduce  the  mountainous 
tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Cophenes  and  the  Hindoo  Koosh, 
and  the  number  of  rivers  passed,  and  description  of  each  given  by 
Arrian,  correspond  exactly  with  what  we  now  know  to  be  in  existence 
in  that  tract,  though  the  names  of  several  places  and  of  races  of  people 
differ  as  might  be  expected. 

Alexander  from  Beghram  passed  down  the  Punj-shushur  river,  and 
crossed  the  Tagao  with  difficulty,  then  reducing  two  cities,  the  second 
called  Andaka,  he  came  to  the  river  Euaspla,  (Alishung),  where  the 
Aspii  were  in  arms.  The  enemy  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  Alexander 
followed  to  their  stronghold,  finding  the  capital  which  Arrian  calls 
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Arigaeum,  deserted  and  in  ruins.  There  was  a very  severe  battle  fought 
here,  which  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  natives,  and  the  capture 
of  230,000  head  of  cattle,  remarked  as  of  very  fine  breed.  Thence 
Alexander  marched  against  the  Assaceni,  passing  through  the  territory 
of  the  Guraei,  (Lughman,)  and  crossing  the  river  of  that  name  (now  the 
Koner  or  Kama,)  which  Arrian  states  as  rapid,  and  difficult  of  passage, 
because  of  the  large  round  slippery  stones  in  its  bed.  On  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Koner  river,  was  the  city  of  Massaga,  somewhere  near 
Pooshoot,  which  was  captured  with  great  difficulty  ; and  some  mercena- 
ries of  the  garrison,  stated  to  have  been  of  Indian  race,  were  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Grecian  army. 

From  Massaga,  Alexander  marched  to  Bazira,  without  crossing 
another  river,  shewing  evidently,  that  Bazira  must  be  the  present 
Bajaor.  He  expected  it  to  be  surrendered  without  a siege,  but  was 
disappointed,  and  hearing  that  relief  was  coming  from  Ora,  which  is 
probably  the  present  Punjkora,  he  marched  with  his  main  army  first 
against  that  place,  leaving  a detachment  before  Bazira  to  watch  it. 
Ora  being  reduced,  the  inhabitants  of  Bazira  evacuated  the  city,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  difficult  post  of  mount  Aornus,  under  which  lay 
Embolima,  which  Alexander  occupied.  This  mountain  will  probably 
be  that  to  the  south  of  Bajaor,  and  between  it  and  the  Kabool  river. 
The  dislodgement  of  the  enemy  proved  a matter  of  extreme  difficulty, 
because  of  the  steep  ascent  of  the  mountain.  Ptolemy,  however,  with 
some  light  troops  effected  and  made  good  a lodgment  on  the  ridge, 
aided  by  an  attack  from  which,  the  rock  was  at  last  stormed  and 
carried. 

After  this,  Alexander  marched  north  to  Dyrta,  (which  is  evidently 
the  present  Dhyr,)  because  he  heard  that  the  king  of  the  Assaceni  was 
making  head  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Koner,  that  is,  in 
Chitral  and  Little  Kashghur.  From  hence  he  crossed  to  the  Indus  by 
a route,  which  required  the  labour  of  his  whole  army  to  render  at  all 
passable.  He  arrived  on  the  bank  of  that  river  at  a place  where  there 
was  a forest,  from  which  he  cut  timber  to  make  rafts  and  boats,  with 
which  he  floated  down  to  Attuk,  where  the  bridge  of  boats  had  already 
been  built  for  him  by  Hephaestion  and  Taxiles.  In  the  country 
between  the  Kophenes  and  Indus,  Nysa,  the  city  of  Bacchus,  is  said 
to  be  situated,  from  whence  Alexander  received  a deputation.  Its  site 
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has  not  been  ascertained,  though,  as  ivy  grew  there,  it  must  have  been 
high  in  the  mountains. 

Crossing  the  Indus  by  this  bridge,  Alexander  went  with  Taxiles 
to  Taxila,  the  capital  of  the  latter,  which  probably  was  near  the  pre- 
sent Tatta,  about  one  march  from  the  river.  Thence  he  prosecuted 
his  march  to  the  Hydaspes,  now  the  Jihlum,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  Porus  was  encamped  with  a large  Indian  army.  To  aid  the 
passage,  Alexander  sent  back  to  the  Indus  for  some  of  the  boats  or 
rafts  he  had  built,  and  causing  them  to  be  brought  over  by  land, 
amused  Porus  for  some  days  by  marching  up  and  down  with  great 
parade,  as  if  he  was  about  immediately  to  force  a passage. 

Arrian  tells  us  this  occurred  in  the  rains  when  the  river  was  much 
swollen,  and  that  Alexander  was  thinking  of  waiting  for  the  cold  season 
when  the  waters  would  subside.  After  some  days,  however,  finding  a 
favorable  rock  to  conceal  his  preparations,  he  launched  his  boats  and 
effected  a passage  at  a place  where  there  were  several  alluvial  islands. 
Porus  was  then  defeated  and  made  prisoner.  Arrian  specifically  tells 
us,  that  this  battle  was  fought  in  the  month  Munychion,  which  is  the  last 
but  two  of  the  Greek  year,  beginning  in  July.  April  and  May  would 
therefore  be  the  time  of  the  year  indicated,  but  this  is  not  reconcilable 
with  the  fact  of  the  rains  having  set  in  to  swell  the  stream.  The  date 
assigned  by  Dr.  Vincent  and  all  later  commentators,  is  August  327, 
B.  c.  which,  supposing  Alexander  to  have  crossed  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
on  the  first  opening  of  the  passage  at  the  end  of  March,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  gives  evidence  of  a celerity  of  movement,  and 
rapidity  of  conquest  to  excite  our  wonder. 

After  the  defeat  of  Porus,  Alexander  captured  Sangala  on  the  Hy- 
draotes,  supposed  to  be  near  Lahore,  and  then  marched  to  the  Sutlej 
at  a spot  below  its  junction  with  the  Hyphasis  (Beas)  where  historians 
say,  he  built  pillars  or  altars  to  mark  the  limit  of  his  conquests.  Apol- 
lonius Tyaneus  is  made  by  Philostratus  to  say,  that  he  saw  them  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  that  a king,  Phraotes,  of  Greek 
race,  and  who  conversed  freely  with  him  in  Greek,  was  then  reigning  in 
the  Punjab,  and  master  of  the  country  as  far  west  as  the  Ivabool  valley. 
These  altars  however,  though  sought  for  with  much  avidity,  have 
never  yet  been  found  by  modern  travellers.  The  remonstrances  of  the 
Macedonian  troops,  and  their  refusal  to  march  further,  created  the  im- 
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mediate  necessity  for  Alexander’s  return.  But  preparation  had  ante- 
cedently been  made  for  it  by  arrangements  to  construct  a large  fleet  of 
boats  on  the  Hydaspes  or  Jihlum.  These  were  completed  by  the  end 
of  the  rains  of  327  b.  c.,  and  Alexander  then  commenced  a march 
down  the  Punjab  and  banks  of  the  Indus,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a ready 
way  back  to  Persia  by  land  or  sea  from  its  mouths. 

On  the  way  down,  he  was  troubled  by  the  spirited  resistance  of  the 
Malli  and  Oxydracse,  the  former  supposed  to  be  settled  near  Mooltan, 
and  the  latter  a race  occupying  Kuchchee.  In  the  operations  against 
these,  Alexander  received  a wound  with  an  arrow  in  the  right  breast, 
which  very  nearly  proved  mortal,  and  much  alarmed  his  faithful  troops. 
He  recovered,  however,  and  having  reduced  the  Sindians,  made  the  fol- 
lowing arrangements  at  Pattala,  now  Tatta,  for  return.  Craterus  he 
sent  by  Kuchchee  and  the  Bolan  Pass  with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  and  the 
heavy  baggage.  Nearchus  with  the  fleet  was  to  skirt  the  coast,  and 
so  make  for  the  Persian  Gulf.  Alexander  himself  with  a lightly 
equipped  force  took  the  route  through  Beloochistan,  intending  to  keep  in 
communication  with  the  fleet. 

This  march  proved  the  most  disastrous  operation  in  which  Alex- 
ander had  yet  engaged  ; from  first  to  last,  he  suffered  extremely  from 
heat,  and  from  the  want  of  fresh  water,  and  the  distress  his  army  en- 
countered is  represented  as  almost  beyond  endurance,  and  the  morta- 
lity in  consequence  was  very  great. 

Dr.  Vincent  states,  the  march  down  from  Nicaea  on  the  Jihlum, 
where  the  battle  with  Porus  was  fought,  to  Pattala  or  Tatta,  at  the 
head  of  the  Indus  Delta,  to  have  occupied  nine  months ; if  it  was 
commenced,  therefore,  in  October  327,  it  will  have  been  July  326,  b.  c. 
before  he  reached  that  city : and  so  far  Arrian  bears  out  this  date,  for 
he  says  the  Etesian  winds,  that  is  the  monsoon,  prevented  the  voyage 
by  sea  at  the  time  of  Alexander  being  in  Sindh.  Having  made  ar- 
rangements for  establishing  depots  near  the  sea-coast,  and  for  digging 
wells  to  supply  the  fleet  and  his  own  army  with  fresh  water  at  the  first 
stages  along  the  coast,  Alexander  set  off  on  his  march  of  return 
in  September  326,  b.  c.,  directing  Nearchus  to  follow  as  soon 
as  the  season  was  favorable.  The  circumstances  of  this  voyage  have 
been  so  accurately  developed  by  Dr.  Vincent,  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  them  very  shortly.  Nearchus  left  the  Indus  a month 
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after  Alexander,  but  some  time  still  before  the  monsoon  had  pro- 
perly changed:  he  was  in  consequence  compelled  to  make  for  the 
coast  and  disembark,  and  so  consumed  all  his  provisions  by  the  time 
he  reached  the  country  of  the  Oritae  in  Mekran.  Here,  however,  Alex- 
ander had  left  a depot  under  Leonatus,  prior  to  striking  off  from  the 
coast  to  skirt  the  arid  desert  of  Gedroos.  From  the  borders  of  the 
Oritae  to  the  capital  of  Gedroos,  called  by  Arrian  “ Pura,”  Alexan- 
der’s march  was  one  of  sixty  days,  with  always  a very  scanty  supply  of 
water,  and  that  generally  brackish.  Pura  is  probably  the  Bunpoor 
of  modern  maps,  which  is  in  the  same  longitude  with  the  Hamoon,  or 
sea  in  which  the  Helmund  terminates.  Here  Alexander  remained 
some  time  to  refresh,  and  receiving  a convoy  from  Lower  Persia,  re- 
newed his  march  through  Karmauia,  (Kurman,)  meeting  every  where, 
as  he  approached  the  limits  of  civilization,  both  welcome  and  abun- 
dance. Either  at  or  near  Kurman  he  met  Craterus,  who  had  safely 
brought  back  the  heavy  baggage  and  bulk  of  the  army  by  the  Bolan 
Pass  and  by  Kandahar,  but  by  what  route  from  Seistan,  is  no  where 
mentioned. 

The  expedition  ended  by  Alexander’s  return  to  Persepolis  or  Pasar- 
gada,  near  Shiraz,  with  a light  division,  while  he  sent  Hephaestion  to 
skirt  the  coast  and  relieve  Nearchus.  The  united  army  of  Alexander 
reached  Susa  about  the  end  of  February  325  b.  c.,  just  five  years  from 
the  period  of  its  march  from  Ecbatana  in  pursuit  of  Darius,  and  five 
and  a half  from  the  date  of  the  victory  of  Gaugamela  or  Arbela. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  apparent  facility  with  which  Alex- 
ander carried  his  large  armies  over  tracts  now  deemed  impassable  for 
more  than  caravans.  We  must  allow  something  for  the  habit  of  dealing  as 
slaves  with  the  entire  population  of  a city  or  province  reduced  after  resis- 
tance in  arms.  This  gave  means  of  transport  over  mountains,  such  as 
are  not  commanded  in  the  strategic  operations  of  the  present  day. 
But,  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  free  command  and  use  of 
the  persons  and  properties  of  the  entire  population  subdued,  the  traverse 
of  the  deserts  would  not  have  been  possible,  if  in  those  days  they  had 
been  in  the  same  condition  as  they  are  at  present  found.  Their  ex- 
istence is  identified,  but  their  dimensions  were  then  probably  much 
smaller,  for  it  is  consistent  with  the  experience  of  modern  philosophy, 
that  sandy  deserts  progressively  increase  in  size,  as  well  through  the  ear- 
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lier  soakage  of  the  waters,  which  give  fertility  to  their  borders,  as  by  the 
effect  of  wind  in  carrying  and  depositing  sand,  and  so  producing  barren- 
ness over  tracts  which  before  owned  a fertile  soil.  With  every  allowance, 
however,  for  a more  favorable  condition  of  the  countries  traversed  than 
they  now  exhibit,  we  shall  yet  find  in  the  marches  of  Alexander  a 
celerity  of  movement,  and  a promptitude  of  resource  in  difficulties  of 
all  kinds,  of  which  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  his  historians  have 
not  given  more  full  details  for  instruction  at  this  day. 

H.  T.  P. 


Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

(Friday  Evening,  lOf/t  June,  18420 

The  Honourable  H.  T.  Phinsep,  Esq.  President,  in  the  Chair. 

G.  C.  Cheap,  Esq.  proposed  at  the  last  Meeting,  was  ballotted  for  and  duly 
elected  a Member  of  the  Society. 

Ordered — That  the  usual  communication  of  his  election  be  made  to  Mr.  Cheap, 
and  that  he  be  furnished  with  the  rules  of  the  Society  for  his  guidance. 

f 

Library. 

The  following  Books  were  presented : — 

Books  received  for  the  Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  for  the  Meeting  on  the  10  th  June,  1842. 

The  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal  of 
Science.  3rd  series,  vol.  xix.  No.  127,  and  vol.  xx.  No.  128. 

List  of  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
1841,  pamph. 

Lassen,  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes.  Bd.  iv.  Heft.  1. 

The  Calcutta  Literary  Gleaner  June,  1842.  Vol.  1st,  No.  4,  two  copies. 

The  Calcutta  Christian  Observer.  New  series,  vol.  iii.  No.  30,  June  1842,  pamph. 
Journal  des  Savants.  Paris,  Octobre  1841. 

Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  1841.  Vol.  ii.  Part  5th. 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  1840.  Part  8th. 

The  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History.  Jan.  1842,  No.  52,  vol.  xiii.  pamph. 
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Yarrell’s  History  of  British  Birds.  London,  1841.  Vol.  iii.  Part  28th,  pamph. 

Macpherson’s  Report  upon  the  Khonds  of  the  Districts  of  Ganjam  and  Cuttack. 

Calcutta,  1842. 

Report  on  the  Settlement  of  the  District  of  Seharanpore,  compiled  by  E.  Thornton. 

October  1840. 

Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclopcedia,  Natural  Philosophy,  London,  1841.  Vol.  1st. 

Wilson’s  Introduction  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  Language.  London,  1811, 

1 vol. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Geographie.  3rd  Serie.  Paris,  1841,  Tome  xv. 

Read  the  following  report  submitted  by  the  Librarian,  respecting  the  arrangement 
of  Antiquities  in  the  Museum:  — 

To  H.  Torrens,  Esq. 

Secretary,  Asiatic  Society. 

Sir, 

I beg  to  submit  to  the  Society  the  following  report  respecting  the  arrangement 
of  the  antiquities. 

During  the  last  three  months  I have  had  charge  of  this  department  of  the  Museum, 
and  it  has  been  my  constant  endeavour  to  identify  the  specimens,  and  place  the  col- 
lections in  order. 

The  accompanying  list  which  is  to  form  the  first  part  of  the  Catalogue,  contains  the 
arrangement  and  description  of  the  antiquities  and  idols  in  metal  and  wood,  and  of 
the  smaller  ones  in  stone. 

However,  as  little  had  been  done  to  preserve  the  identity  of  the  antiquities,  no 
regular  register  kept,  specifying  the  particulars,  and  giving  a detailed  description  of  the 
respective  donations,  in  order  to  enable  the  Society  to  judge  on  the  correctness  of  the 
catalogue,  1 hope,  they  will  excuse  me,  if  1 trouble  them  with  a statement  of  the  rea- 
sons, which  guided  me  respecting  the  identifying  of  the  s^c  imens. 

I.  Nos.  1 — 5.  Five  Egyptian  idols,  four  of  wood,  and  one  of  porcelain,  presented  by 
Lieut.  Young,  December,  1837,  ascertained  by  the  name  of  the  donor,  being  written 
upon  them. 

Nos.  6 — 15.  As.  Res.  Vol.  XIV.  Appd.  p.  3.  is  jnentioned  a small  collection  of 
metal  and  porcelain  images,  presented  by  Capt.  Bidwell,  and  as  there  is  no  other  col- 
lection of  this  kind,  we  must  suppose  this  to  be  the  same  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
Researches. 

II.  No.  16.  A copper  figure  dug  up  near  Bushire,  donor  Capt.  J.  Hennel,  As. 
Journal,  Vol.  v.  p.  241,  identified  by  a drawing,  given  in  the  Journal. 

III.  Nos.  17 — 23.  Seven  brass  and  copper  Images,  presented  by  R.  Home,  Esq.  As. 
Res.  Vol.  XII.  Appd.  p.  23. 

A mong  the  number  of  these  Images, a Sesha  N aga  is  mentioned,  resting  on  a tortoise, 
and  as  there  is  only  one  of  that  peculiar  situation  in  the  collection,  it  undoubtedly  is  the 
same.  On  examining  this  figure,  I discovered  in  the  inside  of  the  pedestal  a cypher, 
made  with  white  oil  colour,  and  by  this  means  1 found  out  the  other  specimens,  which 
had  on  the  very  same  place,  cyphers  of  the  same  colour,  and  the  same  hand  writing. 

IV.  Nos.  24 — 38.  Fifteen  brass  Images  from  Patna  and  Allahabad,  presented 
by  Dr.  Tytler,  As.  Res.  Vol.  XIV.  Appd.  p.  3;  they  had  labels  upon  them,  containing 
the  name  of  the  donor,  and  of  the  locality. 
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All  of  them  refer  to  Shiva,  and  eight  of  them  have  a special  allusion  to  the  wor- 
shipping of  the  Lingam  in  different  forms,  generally  Shiva,  or  Parvati,  or  both  of 
them  adoring  this  symbol.  I must  not  omit  mentioning,  that  one  of  them,  a Shiva 
Lingam,  worshipped  by  Gonesha,  Nandi,  Kartika,  and  Sesha  Naga,  has  the  crescent 
and  the  sun  added,  as  so  many  more  symbols  of  this  worship. 

That  it  is  Shiva,  however,  who  is  represented  in  those  images,  and  not  another 
deity,  as  some  at  first  would  suppose,  is  evident  from  the  trident  and  crescent  being  in 
all  the  images,  though  sometimes  in  a shape  and  in  places  which  are  not  apparent  at 
the  first  glance.  These  representations  are  singular  for  the  number  of  their  attributes 
and  the  rudeness  of  the  style  of  the  workmanship.  No  others  in  the  collection  exhibit 
the  same  rudeness  of  figure ; for  the  different  parts  of  the  body  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished. From  this,  some  would  suppose  them  to  be  of  great  antiquity  ; but  all  these 
figures  may  be  regarded  as  symbols  which  are  formed  not  in  a barbarous,  but  in  a 
civilised  age,  and  their  vagueness  and  rudeness  are  designed  to  suggest  to  the  mind  of 
the  worshipper,  something  indefinite  and  mysterious  in  the  image  which  he  adores. 

V.  Nos.  31—67.  1.  There  are  mentioned  in  the  Asiatic  Journal,  Vol.  XVIIy  p.  368, 
three  brass  Images,  Lokanatha,  Durga-Singhbahni,  and  Goutamah  from  Nepaul, 
presented  by  S.  Bramley,  Esq.  Two  of  them  bear  the  name  of  the  donor,  and  the 
third,  Lokanatha,  though  the  name  is  wanting,  has  such  a striking  resemblance  to  the 
Goutamah,  that  we  may  safely  declare  it  to  be  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Journal. 
The  second  Goutamah  whom  I have  put  together  with  them,  has  also  so  many  charac- 
teristics in  common,  that  had  there  been  more  than  three  mentioned  in  the  Journal,  I 
should  have  felt  myself  j ustified  in  assigning  it  to  the  same  donor. 

2.  Nos.  48,  49,  50.  Three  ivory  idols.  I found  no  references  to  them  in  any  periodi- 
cal of  the  Society.  They  are  evidently  made  by  the  same  artist.  On  one  of  them 
“ Nepal”  is  written  with  a pencil,  and  they  are  moreover  so  like  those  just  mentioned, 
that  no  doubt  of  their  coming  from  the  same  country,  can  arise. 

3.  The  fourteen  images  under  numbers  53-66,  representations  of  Hindoo  deities, 
workmanship,  ornaments,  &c.  being  of  the  same  style,  are  evidently  all  from  the  same 
place,  which  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  labels  annexed  to  them,  which  are 
written  by  the  same  hand:  but  neither  the  name  of  the  donor  nor  the  locality  is 
written.  There  are  seven  other  Images  without  labels;  but  they  so  strikingly  re- 
semble in  every  particular  those  just  mentioned,  that  we  may  assign  to  them  the  same 
country. 

This,  I think,  is  Nepal,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

a.  All  of  them  exhibit  a very  extraordinary  similarity  with  those  presented  by  Mr. 
Bramley.  The  Durga  Singhbahni,  above  mentioned,  for  instance,  corresponds  in  the 
principal  characteristics  with  a Durga  of  this  group  in  the  form  of  Durga  Mohish- 
mordini  ; we  observe  the  same  dress,  the  same  ornaments,  the  same  kind  of  pedestal. 
Though  the  head-dress  in  both  is  somewhat  different,  yet  again  the  shape  of  the 
crowns,  with  all  their  particularities,  is  nearly  the  same,  and  in  many  of  the  images 
this  similarity  is  still  more  striking.  To  this  conclusion  we  are  also  led  by  the 
similarity  which  is  seen  in  the  formation  of  the  head  and  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance, which  is  seldom  found  but  among  people  of  the  same  nation,  nay,  I should 
almost  say,  of  the  same  tribe. 

b.  The  strongest  confirmation,  however,  is  derived  from  the  workmanship.  It  is 
true,  this  may  be  under  certain  circumstances  identic,  and  the  artists  still  belong  to 
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different  countries,  if  for  instance  they  be  of  the  same  school.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  in  Hindooism,  which  suggests  the  idea  of  such  schools.  The  sects  are  too 
much  in  enmity  with  each  other,  the  intercourse  of  the  various  countries  too  limited, 
and  the  artists  of  one  place  too  closely  adhering  to  their  old  established  traditions,  to 
authorise  the  supposition  of  a school  of  art,  flourishing  at  different  places.  If  there  be 
a general  coincidence  in  the  workmanship  of  several  specimens  of  Indian  art,  we  may 
therefore  infer  on  the  identity  of  the  country  from  which  they  come.  Each  of  these 
conclusions  require  some  caution,  but  if  all  the  circumstances  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived, combine,  there  can  certainly  be  no  occasion  for  doubt,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
principle,  that  the  correspondence  in  minute  and  accidental  particularities  we  may 
observe  between  a number  of  specimens  of  art,  constitutes  a sufficient  reason  to  iden- 
tify them  in  one  way  or  another,  according  to  the  ‘circumstances,  is  certainly  well- 
founded. 

c.  Another  confirmation  is  their  likeness  to  the  three  ivory  idols,  above  mentioned. 
A most  remarkable  coincidence  is  especially  exhibited  between  the  ivory  Durga  in 
the  form  of  Tara,  with  another  of  ten  arms,  as  behind  the  shoulders  of  both  the  same 
standards,  with  the  same  emblems  upon  them,  may  be  observed. 

As.  Res.  Vol.  XV.  Appd.  p.  16,  is  recorded,  that  Lieut.  C.  P.  Boileau  from  Nepaul, 
presented  a great  variety  of  brass  images  to  the  Society,  so  that  we  may  assign  the 
images,  just  named,  to  him,  as  there  is  no  other  number  of  images  which  bears  so 
evident  signs  of  composing  one  and  the  same  collection,  or  which  would  prevent 
us  from  ascribing  them  to  Nepaul. 

VI.  As.  Res.  Vol  XVI.  Appd.  p.  12,  a donation  of  Images  from  Arracan  is 
mentioned,  consisting  of  the  following  specimens  : — 

1.  A wooden  model  of  Gotama’s  Temple. 

2.  Brass  model  of  a Temple,  used  in  the  worship  of  Gotama. 

3.  A tin  statute  of  Buddha,  affording  a correct  model  of  some  of  the  Arracan  Temples. 

4.  Antient  brass  model  of  a Temple,  containing  four  images  of  Buddha  with  Nags  or 
Serpents. 

ft.  A brass  Statue  of  Gotama,  with  an  attendant  in  an  erect  posture. 

6.  A wooden  figure  of  Gotama,  gilt  and  highly  ornamented. 

7.  A ditto  ditto,  plain  and  gilt. 

All  these  specimens  were  found  with  labels,  presenting  the  name  of  the  donor  and 
locality.  Further, 

8.  A wooden  figure  of  Gotama,  plain  and  gilt. 

9.  Two  wooden  female  devotees  of  Gotama. 

10.  A wooden  image  of  a female,  called  wife  of  Gotama. 

11.  Thumb  of  a large  image  of  Gotama,  made  of  solid  stone. 

12.  A white  marble  statue  of  Gotama. 

13.  An  iron  figure  of  Gotama,  gilt. 

As  these  specimens  on  examination  were  found  unique,  no  doubt  could  of  course 
arise  about  their  identity. 

We  find  at  the  same  place  mentioned  the  following  donations  by  the  same  Gen- 
tleman : — 

14.  A copper  figure  of  Gotama,  highly  ornamented. 

15.  A brass  ditto,  gilt. 

16.  A ditto  ditto,  highly  ornamented,  and  holding  a pot  with  offerings. 
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17.  Four  brass  statues  of  Gotama,  crowned,  and  holding  offerings. 

18  Ten  brass  figures  of  Gotama. 

19.  A stone  figure  of  Gotama. 

The  first  seven  statues  were  ascertained  without  difficulty,  the  short  description 
given  of  them,  being  sufficient  to  discern  them  among  the  number  of  others. 

Of  the  ten  Statues  of  Buddha,  1 recognise  eight  from  the  number  75  to  82  in  the  list, 
for  the  following  reasons  : — 

Three  of  them  are  much  similar  in  their  ornaments,  the  shape  of  their  pedestals 
to  those  under  numbers  71 — 74.  A striking  similarity  between  them  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  attendants  are  placed  on  the  corners  of  the  pedestals,  and  all  of  them 
have  the  same  forward  bending  position.  This  circumstance  alone  suffices  for  vindi- 
cating the  placing  of  them  under  the  same  group ; for  though  the  same  ideal  of 
the  representation  of  Buddha,  may  be  observed  with  Buddhists  of  different  countries, 
yet  it  is  obvious  from  even  a small  collection  of  specimens  of  Buddhist  art,  made 
at  different  places,  that  there  is  a marked  difference  between  them  in  little  parti- 
cularities, and  such  a correspondence  being  found  in  a number  of  specimens,  we 
may  safely  attribute  them  to  the  same  country.  Moreover,  could  there  be  any  doubt  of 
this,  the  similarity  in  the  forms  of  the  face  would  remove  it.  If  the  identity  of 
these  three  images  be  granted,  we  cannot  refuse  to  claim  the  same  decision  for  the 
remaining  five  ; for  though  the  attendants  do  not  accompany  them,  and  the  pedestals 
differ,  still  the  national  characteristics  are  too  prominent  to  allow  us  forming  a 
different  opinion.  The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  stone  figure. 

In  concluding  this  report  I beg  to  observe,  that  many  of  the  Members  of  the  Society 
undoubtedly  have  a recollection  of  the  circumstances  under  which  some  of  the  anti- 
quities were  laid  before  the  Society,  and  with  regard  to  those  antiquities  which  are 
not  yet  identified,  especially  the  statues  and  sculptures,  I would  request  them  to 
favour  me  with  such  information,  as  they  are  able  to  give  about  them. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

3 rd  June,  1842.  Your  obedient  Servant, 

E.  Boer. 

I — Antiquities  which  have  been  identified. 

A. — Egyptian. 

1.  Figure  of  wood. 

2.  Ditto  ditto. 

3.  Ditto  of  Porcelain. 

4.  A Head  made  of  clay. 

5.  A Head  made  of  wood. 

Presented  by  Lieut.  Young , ( see  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Vol.  VI.  page  987. 

6 to  11.  Porcelain  figures,  with  Hieroglyphic  characters. 

12.  A figure  of  metal,  representing  Isis  with  a Horace  on  her  lap. 

13.  A ditto  ditto  of  wood. 

14.  A figure  of  metal. 

Presented  by  Capt.  Bidwell,  ( see  As.  Researches,  Vol.  XIV.  Appendix  p.  3.  J 

15.  A beetle  made  of  plaister,  with  Hieroglyphic  characters. 

4 G 
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B. — Persian. 

1C.  A copper  figure,  dug  up  near  Bushire. 

Presented  by  Capt.  J.  Hennel,  (see  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Vol.  V.  p.  241 

C. — Indian. 

a.  From  Patna  or  Allahabad. 

17.  A brass  Sesha  resting  on  the  tortoise. 

18.  A copper  Bhavani,  with  a lion’s  head,  canopied. 

19.  A copper  figure  of  Parvati. 

20.  A ditto  ditto. 

21.  A copper  figure  of  Ganesa. 

22.  A copper  figure  of  the  Infant  Crishna. 

23.  Figure  of  Buddha. 

Presented  by  R.  Home , Esq.  ( see  As.  Researches,  Vol.  XII.  Appendix  p.  ‘23 .) 

24.  A brass  figure  of  Siva  with  five  heads,  from  Allahabad. 

25.  Four  brass  figures  of  Bhairava,  adoring  the  Lingam. 

26.  A brass  figure  of  Shiva,  from  Allahabad. 

27.  Two  brass  figures  of  Shiva,  adoring  the  Lingam. 

28.  One  brass  figure  of  Shiva,  from  Allahabad. 

29.  A brass  figure  of  Kali,  attended  by  her  Lions,  from  Allahabad. 

30.  A brass  figure  of  Shiva. 

30.  a.  A brass  figure  of  Shiva,  from  Allahabad. 

31.  A brass  figure  of  Shiva,  adoring  the  Lingam,  from  Allahabad. 

32.  Two  brass  figures  of  Shiva,  adoring  the  Lingam. 

33.  One  brass  figure  of  Parvati,  adoring  the  Lingam. 

34.  Ganesa  and  Kartika,  adoring  the  Lingam. 

35.  Brass  figures  of  Siva  and  Parvati,  from  Patna. 

36.  A brass  figure  of  Parvati,  from  Allahabad. 

37.  A brass  figure  of  Parvati,  from  Allahabad. 

38.  A brass  Arrotee,  from  Allahabad. 

Presented  by  Dr.  R.  Tytler,  ( see  As.  Res.  Vol.  XIV.  Appendix  p.  3.) 

D. — Antiquities  from  Nepal. 

1. — Buddhist. 

39.  A copper  figure  of  Gotamah,  holding  offerings. 

40.  A copper  figure  of  Gotamah,  holding  offerings. 

Presented  by  S.  Brantley,  Esq. 

41.  A brass  Budhistical  figure. 

Donor  ? 

42.  A brass  Buddhist  figure. 

43.  A brass  female  Buddhist  figure. 

Presented  by  Lieut.  J.P.  Boileau,  (see  As.  Researches,  Vol.  XII.  Appendix  p.  16. ) 

2. — Hindu. 

44.  A copper  figure  of  Lokanatha. 
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Presented  by  S.  Bramley,  Esq.  ( As.  Jour.  Vol.  II.  p.  368.,) 

45.  A brass  figure  of  Lokanatha. 

46.  A ditto  ditto. 

47.  A wooden  figure  of  Lokanatha. 

Presented  by  Lieut.  J.  P.  Boileau,  7 As.  Res.  Vol.  XIII.  Appendix  p.  10.J 

48.  An  ivory  figure  of  Durga  in  the  form  of  Tara,  (4  arms  with  the  skull 

of  a giant  in  one  hand,  and  surrounded  with  the  necklaces  of  Human 
Skulls.) 

Donor  f 

49.  An  ivory  figure  of  Baraha  Avatar,  (with  the  attributes  of  Tara  as  above 

specified.) 

Donor  ? 

50.  An  ivory  figure  of  Ganesa. 

Donor  ? 

51.  A brass  figure  of  Tara. 

Presented  by  Lieut.  J.  P.  Boileau,  (see  As.  Res.  Vol.  XIII.  Appendix  p.  16.,) 

52.  A brass  figure  of  Durga  Mohish  Mordinee,  (with  eight  hands.) 

53.  A ditto  ditto  of  Garuda. 

53.  a.  A ditto  ditto  of  Shiva. 

54.  A brass  figure  of  the  first  incarnation  of  Shiva,  “ Matseea  Avatar.’' 

55.  A brass  figure  of  the  second  incarnation  of  Shiva,  “ Koorma  Avatar.” 

56.  A ditto  ditto  of  the  third  incarnation  of  Shiva,  “ Boraha  Avatar.” 

57  A ditto  ditto  of  the  fourth  incarnation  of  Shiva,  “ Nursingha  Avatar.” 

58.  A ditto  ditto  of  the  fifth  incarnation  of  Shiva,  “ Vamana  Avatar.” 

59.  A ditto  ditto  of  the  eighth  incarnation  of  Shiva,  “ Sree  Krishna  Avatar.” 

60.  A ditto  ditto  of  the  Kalika  Avatar. 

61.  A brass  figure  of  a Vishnu,  with  four  arms. 

62.  A ditto  ditto  of  Narain  and  his  Spouse  “ Luksmee.” 

63.  Three  brass  figures,  Krishna  with  two  female  attendants. 

64.  Three  brass  figures,  Ham,  Lokhana,  and  Sitta  Devi. 

65.  A brass  figure. 

66.  A ditto  ditto  of  the  goddess  Kalee. 

E. — From  Arracan. 

I.  Buddhist. 

67.  A copper  figure  of  Gotamah,  highly  ornamented. 

68.  An  iron  figure  of  Gotamah,  gilt. 

69.  A brass  figure  of  Gotamah,  gilt. 

70.  A ditto  ditto  highly  ornamented,  and  holding  a pot  with  offerings. 

71  to  74.  Brass  statues  of  Gotamah,  crowned  and  holding  offerings. 

75  to  82.  Brass  figures  of  Buddha. 

83.  A brass  statue  of  Gotamah,  with  an  attendant  in  an  erect  posture. 
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Presented 

84. 


85. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

89  to  90. 

91. 


92. 

93. 


94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 

101  to  113. 

114,115,116. 

117. 

118. 


by  Dr.  R.  Tytler,  (see  As.  Researches,  Vol.  XVI.  Appendix  p.  12 ■) 

A stone  figure  of  Gotamah. 

Donor  ? 

A brass  statue  of  Gotamah,  with  a crown,  and  ornamented. 

A wooden  figure  of  Gotamah,  gilt  and  highly  ornamented. 

A wooden  figure  of  Gotamah,  plain  and  gilt. 

A wooden  figure  of  Gotamah,  plain  and  gilt. 

Two  wooden  female  Devotees  of  Gotamah. 

Ancient  brass  model  of  a Temple,  containing  four  images  of  Buddha, 
with  Nagas,  or  Serpents,  over  the  entrance. 

Thumb  of  a large  image  of  Gotamah,  made  of  a solid  stone. 

A tile  representing  the  foot  of  Gotamah,  impressed  with  the  figures  of 
Buddha. 

A wooden  image  of  a female,  called  the  wife  of  Gotamah. 

A wooden  model  of  Gotamah’s  Temple. 

A brass  model  of  an  Arracan  Temple,  used  in  the  worship  of  Gotamah. 

A statute  of  Buddha,  affording  a correct  model  of  some  of  the  Arracan 
Temples. 

A Siva  Lingam,  procured  in  a Temple  at  Keykeramdong. 

A white  marble  statue  of  Buddha.  Donor,  Dr.  R.  Tytler  (see  As. 
Researches,  Vol.  XVI.  Appendix,  p.  12.) 

A set  of  Arracanese  Griffin  Weights  of  brass.  Donor,  Captain  Bogle, 
(see  .4v.  Journal , Vol.  VI.  p.  987.) 

Figures  of  Buddha,  gilt.  Donor  f 

An  earthen  sculpture  of  Buddha,  with  two  attendants,  and  Sanscrit 
Inscription,  from  Tagoung,  about  100  miles  from  Ava. 

An  earthen  sculpture  of  Buddha,  with  Sanscrit  Inscription. 


Presented  by  Captain  Hannay,  ( see  As.  Journal,  vol.  V.  p.  126.  J 

119.  An  earthen  sculpture  of  Buddha,  with  Sanscrit  Inscription. 

Presented  by  Prince  Alakara,  ( see  Journal  As.  Society,  Vol.  X.  p. — ) 

120.  An  earthen  sculpture  of  Buddha,  with  Sanscrit  Inscription.  Donor  ? 
121,122.  Earthen  sculptures  of  Buddha,  with  Sanscrit  Inscription,  gilt. 

Donor  f 

123,124.  Marble  statues  from  Pagahna  Mew,  a town  in  the  Birman  Empire, 
situated  on  the  East  side  of  the  Irrawaddy  River.  Lat.  21°  9 N. 
Long.  94°  35'  E. 

Presented  by  Captain  Ross,  ( see  As.  Researches,  Vol.  XVI.  Appendix  p.  12.  J 
125.  A stone  Lingam  with  Sculptures. 

Presented  by  Dr.  R.  Tytler,  (see  As.  Researches,  Vol.  XV.  Appendix  p.  36.^) 

F. — From  Java. 

126  to  201.  A brass  figure,  supposed  to  be  “Kartika”  seated  on  a Peacock,  with 

a Lion’s  mouth,  and  holding  a spear  in  his  right  hand. 

127  to  202.  A brass  figure,  sitting  with  crossed  legs  on  a state  chair. 
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II. — Idols  and  Antiquities  not  identified  with  regard  to  their  Donors  and  Localities. 

1. — Buddhist. 


126. 


127. 
128,  129. 

130. 
131,132. 
133,134,135. 
136. 
137,138. 
139  to  142. 


A brass  figure  of  Buddha. 

A wooden  model  of  Buddha. 

Copper  figures  of  Buddha. 

A brass  figure  of  ditto. 

Copper  figures  of  ditto. 

Copper  figures  of  Buddhas  holding  offerings. 
A small  copper  bell  in  the  shape  of  Gotamah. 
Copper  Budhistical  figures. 

D.  D.  ? 


143.  a.  A copper  Buddhist  figure  with  ten  hands,  gilt. 

143.5.  A copper  mould  and  lead  cast  of  five  Buddha  figures. 


2. — Hindu. 


144. 

145,146. 

147. 

148. 

149. 
150 

151,  152. 

153. 

154. 

155. 

156. 

157. 

158. 

159. 

160. 
161. 
162. 

163,164. 

165. 

166. 

167. 

168. 

169. 

170. 

171. 

172. 

173. 

174. 


A brass  figure  of  Siva  and  Parvati. 

Copper  figures  of  Parvati. 

A brass  figure  of  Siva,  with  four  hands. 

A copper  figure  of  Siva,  in  a sitting  posture. 

A brass  figure  of  Durga  Mohish  Mordini,  with  eight  hands. 

A brass  figure  of  Durga,  with  eight  hands,  destroying  the  Asura. 

Copper  figures  of  Durga  Singh  Bhani. 

A copper  figure  of  Gonesha,  sitting  on  a rat. 

A brass  figure  of  a Devotee,  being  the  representation  of  the  Lingam 
worship. 

A copper  figure  of  Siva,  with  four  hands. 

A brass  figure  of  Vishnu. 

A copper  Bhavani,  with  a Lion’s  head,  and  canopied  by  Sesha  Naga. 

A copper  figure  of  Lokshmi. 

A ditto  ditto. 

A brass  figure  of  Vishnu. 

A copper  Kalika  Avatar,  mounted  on  a horse. 

A ditto  ditto. 

Brass  figures  of  Krishna. 

A copper  figure  of  young  Krishna. 

A copper  figure  of  infant  ditto. 

A copper  figure  of  Krishna,  standing  under  a tree. 

A copper  figure  of  Radha. 

A brass  figure  of ? 

A ditto  ditto  of ? 

A brass  figure  of  a Devotee  holding  offerings. 

A copper  figure  of  Hanfiman. 

A ditto  ditto. 

A brass  figure  of  Hanuman  on  one  side,  and  of  a Devotee,  on  the  other. 
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175. 

176. 

177. 
178 

179. 

180. 
181 
182. 

183. 

184. 
185  to  188. 

189,190. 

191. 

192. 

193. 
194,195. 
196,197. 

198. 

199. 

200. 


A brass  figure  of  a Munee  or  Devotee. 

A ditto  ditto  of  a Devotee. 

A ditto  ditto  of  a Female. 

A brass  figure  of  a Female  under  an  arch. 

A ditto  ditto  canopied  by  Naga. 

A brass  figure  of  a Devotee. 

A copper  figure  — ? 

A brass  figure  holding  a snake  with  both  hands. 

A brass  Arrotee,  containing  five  oil  burners,  and  the  figures  ol  two  men 
and  a female. 

A copper  cast  of  a Peacock. 

Earthen  casts  of  figures,  with  Sanscrit  Inscriptions. 

Copper  Snakes. 

Copper  Snake,  with  five  mouths  to  a head. 

A copper  Bull  and  a figure,  canopied  by  Naga. 

A brass  Bench. 

Copper  moulds  for  casting  the  Lingam. 

Brass  moulds  for  ditto  ditto. 

A copper  head  of  a Human  Figure. 

A procelain  figure  of  an  Ape. 

A brass  figure  of  a Female  Dancer. 


Read  letter  from  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.  Resident  of  Nipal,  with  a specimen  of  the 
style  in  which  Mr.  F.  Howard,  the  celebrated  illustrator  of  Capt.  Harris’  African 
Beasts,  proposed  to  bring  out  his  mammals  and  birds  of  Nipal.  There  are  about 
100  quadrupeds  which  Mr.  Howard  will  give  for  No.  50  in  alternate  monthly  num- 
bers of  twenty  plates,  each  No.  to  cost  Rs.  10. 

Read  a further  letter  from  the  same  gentleman,  enquiring  if  the  Tibetan  mammals 
and  birds  sent  by  him  through  various  channels  (specified)  had  been  received,  and 
advising  the  dispatch  of  thirty -one  drawings  for  exhibition  at  the  Society’s  Meeting, 
and  for  ultimate  transmission  to  London,  “ so  that  in  India  and  England  the  autho- 
rities and  public  may  resert  to  their  promise  to  support  the  work  by  subscription.” 
The  drawings  referred  to  were  exhibited  ; and  the  subject,  it  was  remarked  by  the 
Secretary,  would  have  the  notice  it  deserved  in  an  early  number  of  the  Journal. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  some  specimens  of  Kingpho  China,  consisting  of  cups, 
sugar  pots,  flower  vases,  intended  to  be  hung  on  the  walls  of  a room  ; imperial 
pattern  plates,  and  basons,  Chinese  scales,  and  other  articles  presented  by  Lieut.  J. 
Brockman,  H.  M.  50th  Regiment;  some  of  these  articles,  although  of  a trifling 
nature,  were  valuable  as  curiosities. 
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Read  a letter  from  Mr.  D.  Ross,  offering  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Society  an  old 
mineral  glass  case. 

Read  letter  from  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London,  of 
the  4th  December  1811,  conveying  thanks  of  the  Royal  Society  for  five  numbers 
(109  to  113)  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  J.  H.  Batten,  Esq.,  of  8th  February,  1842  : — 

My  dear  Torrens,  Almorah,  February  8,  1842. 

Having  returned  to  Almorah,  I lost  no  time  in  sending  off  an  instalment  of  the  Her- 
bert MSS.  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  accordingly  on  6th  instant  I despatched  by 
dak  to  your  address,  a packet  containing  two  neatly  written  vols.  which  can  at  once  be 
printed  off.  These  vols.  contain  a Journal  of  Herbert’s  visit  to  the  lower  ranges  of 
Sirmoor,  and  the  low  country  and  hills  about  Bark  and  Roopur,  below  the  Soobathoo 
mountains,  to  the  Terrai  east  of  the  Jumna,  belonging  to  the  Suharunpore  Zillah, 
to  the  Dehra  Doon,  and  thence  crossing  the  Ganges  along  the  edge  of  the  Bijnore,  and 
Moradabad  and  Pilibheet  Terrai,  to  that  of  Kumaon,  and  to  Bhamouree  Pass,  and 
thence  by  the  Bheemtal  route  to  Almorah.  Captain  Herbert  stayed  at  Almorah  a 
whole  summer,  and  recorded  observations.  Thence  his  Journal  shews  his  tour  in 
a NNE.  direction  towards  the  Juwakee  Pass,  (Oonta  Dhoora,)  and  the  Snowy  range 
from  which  flows  the  Goree  river,  one  of  the  main  feeders  of  the  Goggra  river. 
Before  reaching  Melum,  Herbert  fell  ill,  and  his  Journal  ends. 

I have  three  other  vols.  of  Manuscript.  These  are  all  badly  written,  and  parts  of 
them  are  very  obscure.  One  of  the  vols.  is  written  topsy-turvily,  i.  e.  one  set  of 
observations  are  recorded  on  one  side  of  a page,  and  another  set  on  the  other,  and 
large  lacunce  intervene.  Luckily  this  volume  relates  to  Kumaon,  and  British 
Gurhwal,  tracts  with  which  I am  intimately  acquainted,  and  my  local  knowledge 
enables  me  to  decypher  the  names  of  places,  and  connect  the  threads  of  the  narrative. 
I assure  you  that  nobody  at  Calcutta  can  possibly  interpret  the  volume  in  question, 
I therefore,  propose  to  edit  it  myself,  only  asking  time,  say,  to  the  close  of  the  rains, 
for  the  work.  James  Prinsep  gave  up  the  task  in  despair,  and  I would  not  keep  the 
vol.  in  question  for  a day,  if  I thought  that  his  successor  in  Calcutta  could  really 
make  any  thing  out  of  the  MS.  This  vol.  also  contains  Captain  Manson’s  continu- 
ation and  completion  of  the  Journal  which  Herbert  discontinued  from  illness,  and 
the  tale  is  thus  carried  on  from  where  Herbert  stopped,  to  Melum  and  Oonta  Dhoora 
Pass,  (a  highly  interesting  tract  which  I have  myself  visited,)  and  back  over  the 
hills  to  Almorah.  This  part  can  be  separately  transcribed  by  me  now,  ( i . e. 
before  the  rains,)  and  sent  to  the  Society.  In  its  present  state  I defy  any  one,  who 
has  not  been  at  every  spot  named,  to  decypher  the  words,  and  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
caused  by  moths  and  white  ants. 

The  2nd  vol.  contains  a Journal  by  Capt.  Manson,  (Herbert’s  then  Assistant,  now 
Commissioner  with  Bajee  Rao,)  of  a tour  from  Almorah  to  the  outposts  at  Petorah 
Gurh  and  Lohooghat,  and  thence  through  the  hills  nearest  the  plains,  to  Bheemtal.  The 
writing  in  this  vol.  has  become  very  obscure  from  time  and  the  ravages  of  insects, 
but  I hope,  with  the  aid  of  my  map  and  local  knowledge,  to  decypher  the  whole  of  this 
little  narrative.  In  this  vol.  as  in  the  others,  there  are  double  aets  of  numbers  for  the 
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2274 


rock  specimens,  thus : No.  160 — Greenish  white  quartzose  rock,  &c.  &c. 

No.  2275 

161.  Greyish  rock  approaching  to  porphyritic. 

The  3rd  vol.  is,  I believe,  first  in  order  of  time,  but  the  dates  of  months  are  for  the 
most  part  given,  and  not  those  of  years.  Prinsep’s  note  makes  the  year  of  this  Journal 
to  be  1826,  and  this  would  appear  to  be  correct.  It  begins  with  Chilkeea,  the  mart 
for  hill  productions  between  the  Kumaon  Terrai  and  Casheepoor;  thence  the  Journal 
describes  Herbert’s  tour  up  the  Kosilla  river  into  the  Kumaon  Hills  via  Dhikkolee  and 
Chokoom  as  far  as  Okuldoonga,  where  he  left  the  river  and  ascended  to  Tarket.  It 
then  shews  his  return  to  Chilkeea,  and  passage  through  the  Terrai  to  Haldooa  and 
Casheepoor,  and  thence  along  the  edge  of  the  forest  in  a westerly  direction  to  Juspoor’ 
Burrapoora,  Kadirkote,  and  Nujeebabad  to  Nagul,  where  he  crosses  the  Ganges,  and 
marches  by  Bhogpoor  to  Hurdwar,  and  thence  through  the  lower  hills  and  Doon  to 
Dhera.  At  Hurdwar,  Capt.  Herbert  makes  the  following  note  : “ I begin  here  to 
number  my  second  thousand  with  the  printed  Nos.  from  1,”  but  in  all  this  vol.  there 
are  double  numbers,  thus  : — 


77.4} 
78.5f 
79.6  C 
80.7) 


rolled  specimens,  chiefly  hornblendic  sent  to  Dehea. 


The  larger  numbers  representing,  it  would  seem,  the  general  series ; the  smaller,  the 
series  obtained  at  any  particular  spot.  From  Debra,  Herbert  made  excursions  to 
Sunsur-Dhara,  the  celebrated  dripping  rock,  and  Col.  Young’s  house  on  the  hills, 
called  “ the  Potatoe  Garden,”  now  a part  of  the  great  station  of  Mussooree.  His 
geological  observations  here  are  very  full,  as  are  those  in  the  range  near  Hurdwar. 
At  Dehra  he  examined  Mr.  Shore’s  well,  and  describes  its  strata  to  the  depth  of  221 1 
feet.  He  afterwards  describes  his  march  through  the  Doon  and  across  the  Jumna  to 
Kalsee,  where  he  regularly  enters  the  hills.  He  thence  marches  through  Jounsar, 
Joobul,  & c.  by  a circuitous  route  to  the  Burin  or  Brooang  Pass,  (the  Borendo  of  the 
Simla  folk,)  thence  down  the  Pabur  river  to  the  Tonse,  and  Jumna  countries,  and  to 
Dehra  Doon  by  the  Aglar  valley  and  over  Mussooree  range.  From  Dehra  Doon  to 
Suharunpoor,  Meerut’n,  Moradabad,  Ganges  Ghat,  and  down  the  river  to  Calcutta,  and 
on  his  way  down  he  narrowly  escaped  drowning  at  Colgong.  In  this  vol.  there  are 
mention  of  379  specimens,  and  Herbert  in  a note  written  in  July  1827,  (at  Almorah 
I believe,)  says,  that  these  specimens  were  left  at  Moradabad,  and  had  by  an  accident, 
become  very  much  damaged  in  their  envelopes.  He  records  the  shape  of  the  labels 
in  this  series  (viz.  the  2nd  1000)  as  / |and  he  notes  the  doubtful,  loose  and 

remaining  numbers. 


The  country  described  in  this  volume  has  been  subsequently  examined  by  numerous 
travellers,  as  it  is  that  chiefly  visited  from  Simla  and  Mussooree,  and  I do  not  think 
that  anything  very  novel  will  be  brought  to  light  by  the  Journal: — but,  if  it  can  give 
a clue  to  the  labels  and  specimens  at  Calcutta,  you  will  think  it  valuable,  and  I there- 
fore propose  to  despatch  this  vol.  to-morrow  to  your  address.  Allusions  in  it  are 
frequent,  I see,  to  places  in  Kumaon,  as  Powree ; at  Sreenuggur  Dheeanneekot  near 
Almorah  ; Jilmilputteen  near  Kedarnath  ; Punnae  on  the  Aluknunda,  noted  for  its 
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curious  greywacke  and  also  metalliferous  talcose  rocks;  Dheenpoor,  the  site  of  some 
large  copper  mines  in  this  province,  &c.  This  fact  shews  that  Herbert  had  visited  the 
Province,  before  the  period  of  the  Journal  which  I propose  to  edit.  Yet,  I have 
never  seen  any  record  of  his  tour  to  Sreenuggur,  Kedarnath,  &c.,  that  is  of  his  first 
visit  to  Kumaon,  and  that  part  of  Gurhwal  which  is  attached  to  this  province,  and  I 
should  like  much  to  discover  some  Journal  of  the  tour  in  question.  Mr.  Piddington 
will  find  the  volume  of  MS.  which  I propose  to  send  to-morrow,  less  kakographic 
and  more  easy  to  decypher  than  the  volume  which  I retain,  (there  being  no  breaks  to, 
and  no  great  admixture  of  other  matter  with  the  narrative,)  moreover,  numbers  of 
people,  and  among  them  my  friend  Pratt,  know  the  country  described.  It  is  a great 
pity  that  Dr.  McClelland  confined  (no  fault  of  his  though ) his  observations  in  Kumaon 
to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lohooghat  and  Petora.  Had  he  examined  the 
country  South-West  and  North  of  Almorah,  he  would  have  been  able  to  edit  Herbert’s 
Kumaon  volume,  and  to  elucidate  Manson’s  mysterious  pothooks.  As  it  is,  you  must 
kindly  beg  the  Asiatic  Society  to  be  thankful  for  the  MSS.  already  sent,  and 
the  MS.  promised  by  to-morrow’s  dak,  and  to  await  with  patience  (for  I have  not 
much  leisure,)  my  edition  of  Herbert  and  Manson’s  Kumaon  Journal,  which  I will 
endeavour  to  make  as  luminous  as  possible. 

Believe  me  to  remain, 

My  dear  Torrens, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

J.  H,  Batten. 

The  letter  having  been  read,  it  was  proposed  by  the  Lord  Bishop,  seconded  by 
the  President, — That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  he  voted  to  Mr.  Batten  for  the  valu- 
able services  rendered  by  him  in  the  recovery  and  transmission  of  the  late  Captain 
Herbert’s  manuscripts,  and  that  the  acknowledgments  of  the  Society  be  tendered 
to  Mr.  Batten  for  his  offer  of  editing  the  late  Captain  Herbert’s  and  Major 
Manson’s  Journal  in  Kumaoon. 

Read  the  following  report  submitted  by  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  : — * 

Sir, 

Since  my  last  Report  to  the  Society,  the  following  donations  of  Zoological  speci- 
mens have  been  received  for  the  Museum. 

From  Dr.  Wallich,  a very  fine  specimen  of  the  true  Zibet  of  Buffon,  or  Viverra 
Zibetha  of  Linnaeus,  being  a species  of  rare  occurrence  in  European  Museums,  indeed 
I only  know  of  one  specimen  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  for  the  Tanggalung  of 
the  Malays,  l-egarded  as  Buffon’s  Zibet  by  the  brothers  Cuvier,  is  quite  a different 
animal,  which  has  since  been  termed  V.  tanggalunga  by  Mr.  Gray:  the  present 
species  is  the  V.  melanura  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  an  interesting  notice  of  its  habits, 
with  a very  recognisable  figure,  occurs  in  Williamson’s  ‘Oriental  Scenery’;  there  is 
also  a figure  and  notice  of  this  species  in  the  1st  No.  of  Dr.  McClelland’s  ‘ Journal 
of  Natural  History.’ 

Likewise  a female  specimen  of  Parodoxurus  typus,  which  has  been  added  to  the 
collection  of  stuffed  mammalia. 

In  the  class  of  Birds,  I have  the  pleasure  to  record  the  donation,  from  Government, 
of  a beautiful  recent  specimen  of  Tragopan  satyrus,  which  has  been  mounted. 

* This  Report  should  have  been  published  with  the  “ Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society,”  at 
p.  274,  and  have  preceded  the  Report  given  at  p,  444  ct.  scq. — Cur.  As.  Soc. 
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From  W.  Masters,  Esq.  a recent  Chinese  Lory  (Lorius  Sinensis). 

From  R.  W.  G.  Frith,  Esq.  through  Mr.  Hampton,  mounted  specimens  of  the 
following  species  of  Birds. 

Athene  Brodiei : Noctua  Brodiei,  Burton,  P.  Z.  S.,  1835,  152,  seu  N.  tubiger, 
Hodgson,  As.  Res.  XIX,  175,  bearing  date  1836. 

Garrulce  leucogenys,  Nobis:  being  the  eighteenth  species  of  this  genus  with 
which  I am  now  acquainted  from  Northern  India.  This  generic  title  holds  precedence 
of  Crateropus,  Swainson,  and  Ianthocincla,  Gould,  applied  to  the  same  group,  certain 
species  of  which  have  been  referred  to  Cinclosoma  by  Mr.  Vigors,  and  others  by 
Mr.  Hodgson.  1 have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  synonyms  of  the  various 
members  of  this  genus,  and  have  prepared  descriptions  of  the  present  and  another 
new  species,  for  which  vide  p.  180,  ante.* 

Francolinus  vulgaris. 

Fr.  Pondicerianus : Tetrao  Pondicerianus,  Gmelin ; Perdix  orientalis,  Latham, 
but  not  of  Horsfield.  A figure  and  interesting  notice  of  the  habits  of  this  species  have 
been  published  in  the  1 Bengal  Sporting  Magazine,’  for  October,  1840. 

Fr.  gularis  : Perdix  gularis,  Tern  : figured  as  the  Chicore,  in  the  ‘Bengal  Sporting 
Magazine’  for  September,  1839,  but  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  true 
Chicore  ( Perdix  Chulcar)  of  the  Himalaya. 

Ortygis,  allied  to  Hemipodius  atrogularis,  Eyton,  P.  Z.  S.,  1839,107,  and 
scarcely  less  so  to  O.  pugnax  and  O.  taigoor,  all  these  species  having  a black  throat 
and  fore-neck  in  the  mature  male,  and  which  is  broader  in  the  present  species  than 
in  the  two  latter : from  these  it  is  readily  enough  distinguished  by  the  predomiuance 
of  black  on  the  upper  parts,  the  more  strongly  marked  large  oval  spots  of  this  colour 
on  the  wing-coverts,  and  the  hue  of  the  belly  which  is  merely  tinged  with  rufous ; size 
intermediate.  On  some  future  occasion,  I hope  to  do  something  towards  elucidating 
the  Quails,  dwarf  Partridges,  and  Ortyges  of  India,  which  at  present  are  a most  per- 
plexing group,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  Col.  Sykes,  and  of  subsequent  inves- 
tigators, who  as  yet  have  but  very  partially  analysed  the  numerous  species.f 

Of  the  foregoing  six  species  of  birds  presented  by  Mr.  Frith  to  the  Society,  four 
are  new  to  their  Museum;  viz.  the  tiny  Owl,  the  Crateropus,  the  Wood  Partridge, 
and  the  Ortygis. 

Numerous  specimens  of  birds  have  also  been  added  to  our  collection,  procured  in 
the  bazaar,  among  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  a few  of  the  more  interesting. 

Caprimulgus  macrourus,  Horsfield,  Lin.  Trans.  XIII,  142.  A very  handsome  male. 
We  before  possessed  specimens  of  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  female  of  this  speces, 
and  which,  if  so,  are  remarkable  for  the  pale  colour  predominating  much  more  than 
in  the  other  sex.J 

Tringa  platyrhyncha , Temminck.  A male  in  winter  plumage  ; one  in  summer 
garb,  from  the  old  China  collection,  having  been  already  in  the  Museum.  The  only 
additional  species  of  this  genus,  which  I have  hitherto  met  with,  are — Tr.  subarquata 
which  is  not  rare,  and  Tr.  minuta,  which  is  exceedingly  abundant. 

* I have  since  become  acquainted  with  several  additional  species,  which  I shall  describe  in  a 
more  elaborate  monagraph  of  the  genus. — Cur.  As.  Soc. 

t I have  since  prepared  the  analysis  above  mentioned,  which  will  appear  in  a subsequent  Report  : 
the  bird  above  noticed  is  Mr.  Eyton’s  atrogularis. — Ibid. 

t This  appears  to  be  common  in  Nepal. — Ibid. 
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Recurvirostra  Avocetta  : fine  specimens. 

Botaurus  stellaris.  The  European  Bittern,  a handsome  female. 

Pluvianus  cinereus,  Nobis;  being  the  sixth  Indian  species  of  this  genus  with  which 
1 am  acquainted  : length  of  a female  14  inches,  by  2\  feet  in  extent ; wing  from  bend 
9|  inches,  and  tail  4j  inches  ; bill  to  forehead  1|  inch,  and  bare  part  of  tibia  the 
same  ; tarse  3 inches.  Irides  dilute  red,  with  a cast  of  brown ; orbital  skin,  small  frontal 
lobes,  basal  three-fifths  of  the  bill,  and  the  legs,  bright  yellow  ; the  rest  of  the  bill 
black,  as  are  also  the  claws.  General  colour  of  the  upper  parts  pale  greyish-brown, 
the  head,  neck,  and  breast,  pure  light  grey,  passing  into  black  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  breast,  which  terminates  abruptly,  contrasting  with  the  white  belly ; primaries, 
their  coverts,  and  the  winglet,  black  ; the  secondaries  and  their  coverts  chiefly  white, 
and  the  tertiaries  concolorous  with  the  back  : upper  tail-coverts  white,  slightly  tinged 
with  brownish ; and  tail  pure  white,  having  a black  subterminal  band,  broad  on  its 
medial  feathers,  nearly  obsolete  on  the  penultimate,  and  quite  so  on  the  outermost. 
This  species  is  new  to  the  Museum,  and  I have  seen  but  this  one  specimen. 

Rallus  gularis,  Horsfield.  Beautiful  specimens. 

Phalacrocorax  pygmcsus,  Auct. 

Rhynchea  picta.  I merely  notice  this  handsome  species,  a fine  series  of  which  has 
been  put  up,  to  remark  that  an  affinity  which  I long  ago  detected  and  commented 
upon,  between  this  genus  and  the  American  Heliornis,  is  strikingly  manifested  by  the 
living  Rhynchea.  The  style  of  colouring  and  markings  correspond,  and  the  Ameri- 
can genus  is  styled  Heliornis  (or  Sun  Bird),  from  its  habit  of  spreading  out  the  wings 
and  tail,  upon  surprise,  and  so  forming  with  them  a sort  of  radiated  disk,  whereon  the 
elegant  markings  are  beautifully  displayed.  The  same  habit  is  observable  in  Rhyn- 
chea, which  thus  shews  off  its  spotted  markings  to  the  admiration  of  the  beholder,  me- 
nacing the  while  with  a hissing  sound  and  neck  contracted,  when  suddenly,  seizing 
a favourable  opportunity,  it  darts  away  upon  the  wing.  Mr.  Gray  (in  P.  Z.  S.,  1831, 
62,)  has  attempted  to  define  two  alleged  species  of  Indian  Rhynchea  by  the  names 
Picta  and  Capensis,  the  former  only  of  which  he  had  himself  seen  from  Africa  as  well 
as  from  India  and  China;  but  he  refers  to  Savigny’s  figure  of  Rk.  Capensis,  in  the 
Oiseaux  d'Egypte,  as  furnishing  a faithful  representation  of  the  other.  Should  they 
be  different,  however,  the  attempted  definitions  need  to  be  rendered  more  intelligible, 
as  neither  comparison  of  them  with  specimens,  nor  of  the  latter  with  Savigny’s  figure, 
has  enabled  me  to  decide  to  which  the  Bengal  bird  should  be  referred,  and  certainly 
the  considerable  number  which  I have  seen  and  examined  of  this  latter  were  all  of  the 
same  species.  Among  a number  of  African  and  Indian  specimens  of  birds  identical 
in  species  which  were  exhibited  by  Col.  Sykes  before  the  Zoological  Society,  as 
noticed  in  P.  Z.  S.  1835,  62,  were  examples  of  a Rhynchea  styled  Capensis,  Stephens. 

In  the  class  of  Reptiles,  a specimen  of  the  Python  Tigris,  fifteen  feet  in  length,  has 
been  purchased  alive  and  been  killed;  its  skin  has  been  mounted,  a number  of  pre- 
parations made  of  its  viscera,  and  the  skeleton  is  now  in  process  of  being  cleaned.  A 
considerable  number  of  other  skeletons,  chiefly  of  birds,  have  also  been  laid  by  to  be 
set  up  as  opportunity  will  permit  of  it. 

Mr.  Frith’s  donation  comprised,  in  addition  to  the  birds  which  have  been  mentioned, 
a few  specimens  of  insects,  together  with  some  pupa-envelopes  constructed  of  bits 
of  plant-stems,  though  by  what  species  I am  unacquainted. 
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The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  magnificent  Gaour  of  which  the  skin. 


prepared  for  being  set  up  in  our  Museum,  is  now  in  progress  of  transmission  from 
Chyebassa,  as  already  noticed  by  the  Secretary.  They  were  taken  by  Lieut,  l'ickell 
from  the  recent  animal,  and  I annex  a copy  of  the  figure  which  he  has  kindly  supplied 


me  with,  in  order  to  enable  our  taxidermists  the 

better  to 

imitate 

the  form  of  the 

living  beast  in  the  stuffed  specimen. 

Feet.  Inch. 

A,  B,  a string  passed  along  the  back  to  root  of  tail, 

8 

A,  a,  from  frontal  ridge  to  tip  of  muzzle, 

2 

0 

c,  d,  horns  apart  anteriorly  at  base 

1 

0| 

e,  f,  tip  to  tip  of  ditto,  

2 

3i 

A.  g.  from  nose  to  centre  of  eye,  .... 

1 

g,  h,  eye  to  root  of  horn .... 

0 

■ik 

g,  k,  eye  to  base  of  ears,  ....  .... 

0 

6 

1,  m,  humerus,  &c 

1 

Hi 

m,  n,  radius,  ....  ....  .... 

2 

8 

n,  o,  metacarpus,  ....  

0 

o,  p,  pastern,  &c.  and  hoof,  ....  .... 

0 

7 i 

q,  r,  pelvis,  ....  ....  .... 

1 

. r,  s,  femur,  

1 

n 

s,  t,  tibia  and  fibula 

1 

10 

t,  v,  metatarsus,  

1 

4 

v,  w,  pastern  to  end  of  hoof,  

0 

74 

C.  D.  perpendicularly,  about  ....  .... 

5 

9 

C.  X.  length  of  dorsal  ridge,  

2 

tail-root  to  tip  of  hairs,  

3 

1| 

k,  y,  circumference  of  head  behind  horns. 

3 

11 

i,  z,  neck  behind  ears, 

4 

C,  2,  chest,  

8 

8 

3,  4,  muzzle, ....  .... 

1 

9£ 

5,  6,  fore-arm  close  to  axilla, 

1 

Hi 

7,3, 

0 

9 

9,  10,  thigh  close  to  body, 

3 

11,  12,  thigh  close  above  hock, 

.... 

1 

6 

“ Irides  grey;  muzzle  black;  horns  pale,  with  dark  tip;  hoof,  blackish.” 

I am,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

Ed.  Blyth. 


Report  for  May  Meeting. 

Sir,— On  the  present  occasion,  I have  comparatively  few  donations  to  announce  to 
the  Meeting. 

In  the  class  of  mammalia,  our  most  interesting  acquisition  is  the  remarkably  hand- 
some Fox  from  beyond  the  Sutlej,  already  announced  as  having  been  presented  by 
Mr.  Lushington.  I presume  it  to  be  the  Vulpes  Mipalensis,  Gray,  Mag.  Mat.  Mist., 
N.  S.,  1,  57S,  according  so  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  very  imperfect  description 
there  given;  but  notwithstanding  the  differences  of  colour,  and  length  and  quality  of 
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fur,  apparent  between  this  and  our  specimen  of  the  common  Himalayan  Fox,  upon  which 
Dr.  Pearson  founded  his  description  of  V.  montanus,  vel  (subsequently)  V.  Hima- 
laicus,  Ogilby,  I cannot,  after  full  consideration,  regard  them  as  specifically  distinct, 
but  consider  this  to  be  a variety  merely,  from  a colder  habitat,  or  perhaps  a winter- 
killed  individual,  though  I am  unaware  that  any  of  the  Canidce  renew  their  coat  more 
than  once  in  the  year.  Certainly,  with  regard  to  the  name  Nipalensis,  Mr.  Hodgson, 
who  has  so  long  pursued  his  zoological  researches  in  that  province,  would  seem  to  be 
unaware  of  any  Nepalese  species  additional  to  V.  montanus  and  V.  cor  sac;  a circum- 
stance which  also  tends  to  cast  a doubt  upon  the  V.  Hodgsonii,  likewise  insufficiently 
described  by  Mr.  Gray,  loc.  cit.  The  specimen  now  exhibited  may,  indeed,  be  toler- 
ably well  referred  to  either  of  the  half-descrifitions  indicated.* 

Length  thirty  inches  from  nose  to  base  of  tail,  the  tail  with  hair  sixteen  inches; 
from  nose  to  base  of  ear  five  inches  and  a half,  and  ears  (measured  posteriorly,  and 
making  some  allowance  for  their  having  shrunk,)  four  inches  ; height  of  the  back 
fifteen  inches.  Fur  exceedingly  rich,  dense,  soft  and  fine,  the  longer  sort  measuring 
fully  two  inches  upon  the  back,  and  the  inner  everywhere  of  considerable  length  and 
woolly  character.  General  colour  pale  fulvous,  scarcely  more  than  fulvous-white 
over  the  shoulder-blades,  and  but  little  deeper  on  the  sides,  the  haunches  and  tail 
appearing  greyish,  while  the  middle  of  the  back  is  much  deeper  and  more  rufous 
fulvous  than  the  rest,  widening  upon  the  croup,  and  passing  there  into  the  greyish 
appearance  of  the  haunches;  outside  of  the  ears  deep  black  to  near  their  base  (as  in 
ordinary  montanus) ; and  the  under-parts  mingled  white  and  faint  nigrescent,  the 
latter  being  the  general  hue  of  the  inner  fur  at  base,  and  more  or  less  developed  on 
different  parts.  Head  light  fulvous  mixed  with  white,  and  marked  as  in  other  Foxes; 
the  darkish  streak  from  the  eye  to  the  moustachial  bristles  faint,  the  latter  black,  and 
cheeks  and  jowl  white  as  usual.  Limbs  about  the  same  pale  fulvous  as  the  head,  the 
ordinary  mark  in  front  of  the  fore-limbs  inconspicuous,  though  indicated  by  grizzled 
black  and  white-tipped  hairs : tail  bushy  and  white-tipped,  with  also  a white  mark 
across  its  upper  surface  near  the  base,  above  which  the  colour  is  the  same  rufous- 
fulvous  as  the  croup,  while  ascending  on  each  side  of  the  buttocks  is  some  whitish, 
which  is  divided  by  a narrow  rufous  stripe  at  the  mesial  line;  the  rest  of  the  tail 
being  pale  dull  fulvous  with  the  hairs  slightly  black-tipped. 

Captain  Hutton  states  (J.  A.  S.  VI,  93-1, ) of  V.  montanus,  that  “ the  males  are  larg- 
er and  much  darker  than  the  females.”  The  very  pale  specimen,  however,  here  des- 
cribed is  a male  : and  should  my  specific  identification  of  it  be  correct,  the  V.  mon - 

* “Vulpes  Nipalensis.  Fur  soft,  silky,  long;  above,  bright  fulvous-yellow. 

“ Inhabits  Northern  India,  Nepal. — Gen.  Hardwicke. 

"Like  the  common  European,  and  American  fulvous,  Foxes;  but  the  fur  is  much  softer  and 
brighter  coloured. 

" V.  Hodgsonii.  Fur  rather  woolly ; above,  bluish  grey.  Forehead,  nape,  and  middle  of  the 
back,  yellowish-brown.  Tail-end,  black.  Chin  and  beneath,  white. 

“ Inhabits  North  India,  Nepal. — Hardwicke." 

With  respect  to  “tail-end  black,”  I suspect  that  Col.  II.  Smith’s  observation  will  be  found  to 
apply,  that  “ of  the  hundreds  of  (English]  Foxes  and  skins  examined  by  us,  although  there  be 
many  with  the  end  of  the  tail  apparently  black,  we  have  not  found  one  where  there  was  not  a 
white  tip  within  the  black ; although  most  Foxes  occasionally  pull  out  the  hairs  at  the  end  of  the 
tail.”  Dr.  McClelland  writes,  of  the  Fox  of  Kemaon,  “he  has  grey  legs,  becoming  darker  to  the 
feet;  dark  sharp  nose ; bushy  tail,  that  of  the  male  having  a white  tip ; the  upper  surface  of  the  ears 
velvet-black,  inner  surface  cream  yellow."  ‘ Geology,  &c.  of  Kemaon,’  p.  22(1. 
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tanus  would  accordingly  appear  to  be  subject  to  considerable  variation  in  shade  of 
colour,  like  the  allied  V.  fulvus  of  North  America.  In  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject, I may  further  remark,  that  Lieut.  Irwin  mentions  “ black  fox”  skins,  together 
with  those  of  the  “ common  brown  fox,”  as  among  the  “ commodities  sent  from  Inde- 
pendent Toorkistan  to  the  marts  of  Chinese  Toorkistan.*  “ The  Fox  of  Toorkistan,” 
he  observes,  “ and  generally  of  the  cold  and  temperate  countries,  has  all  the  cunning  of 
the  English,  unlike  the  puny  Fox  of  India” ; the  former  probably  referring  to  the 
common  Himalayan  species,  rather  than  to  the  Tibet  Fox  (F.  ferrulatus)  of  Mr. 
Hodgson;  though  regarding  the  cunning  of  those  of  Kemaon,  Dr.  McClelland 
writes — “ They  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  English  Fox,  and  are  very  easily  caught 
in  traps,”  whereas  the  Jackal  there,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  Jackal  of  the 
plains,  is  remarkably  shy  and  cautious,  so  much  so  as  never  to  allow  itself  to  be  caught 
in  a trap.”f 

In  Afghanistan,  according  to  Dr.  Griffith,  “ a large  and  a small  species  of  Fox  appear 
to  exist.  The  former,  which  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  large  Himalayan  Fox, 
I procured  from  Quetta  and  at  Olipore,  at  which  place  it  is  not  uncommon,  j The 
small  kind  seems  to  resemble  the  Fox  of  the  plains  of  N.  W.  India.” 

Of  the  latter,  or  more  exclusively  those  of  the  great  Western  Hurriana  desert,  the 
Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  remarks,  that  these  are  “ less  than  our  [the  English?] 
Fox,  but  somewhat  larger  than  the  common  one  of  India:  their  backs  are  of  the  same 
brownish  colour  with  the  latter;  but  in  ODe  part  of  the  desert,  their  legs  and  belly 
up  to  a certain  height,  are  black,  and  in  another,  white.  The  line  between  those 
colours  and  the  brown  is  so  distinctly  marked,  that  the  one  kind  seems  as  if  it  had 
been  wading  up  to  the  belly  in  ink,  and  the  other  in  white-wash.”  Account  of  Cabul, 
&c.  p.  7.  Specimens  of  the  animals  here  indicated  would  be  highly  acceptable  to 
zoologists. 

I have  been  informed  that  a species  more  nearly  resembling  the  English  F'ox  than 
the  small  Corsac  of  the  plains  inhabits  the  Neilghierries;  but  no  such  animal  is 
noticed  in  Mr.  Elliot’s  catalogue. 

In  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  for  1837,  p.  68,  it  is  mentioned  that  “a  new  species  of  Fox, 
nearly  allied  to  Vulpes  Bengalensis,  but  evidently  larger,  Mr.  Gray  designated  as  Vul- 
pes  xanthura,”  but  no  description  is  there  published,  nor  habitat  assigned,  though  this 
notice  follows  some  descriptions  of  Indian  animals.  Naturalists,  therefore,  are  not  bound 
to  trouble  themselves  about  the  priority  of  the  name,  should  they  chance  to  meet  with 
the  animal  here  alluded  to.  It  cannot,  surely,  be  the  “ Fulvous-tailed  Dog  ( Cants 
chrysurus,  Gray),”  a description  of  which  is  published  in  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  S. 
I,  157,  and  which  is  stated  to  inhabit  India.  I subjoin  reasons,  however,  for  suspect- 
ing that  it  is  the  same,  and  here  indicate  the  animal  as  one  regarding  which  further 
information  would  be  acceptable.  § 

* Red,  grey,  brown,  and  black  Foxes  are  stated  to  have  been  formerly  very  numerous  in  the 
Aleutian  Isles,  whence  the  name  of  “ Fox  Islands”  applied  to  this  group,  or  rather  chain.  Does 
the  American  species  extend  across  to  Asia  like  the  Rein  Deer,  Argali  (?) , &c.  ? 

t Captain  Hutton  remarks,  of  the  Jackals  of  Simla,  that  “ they  do  not  appear  to  hunt  in  packs 
as  they  do  in  the  plains,  but  are  seen  singly.”  J.  A.  S.,  VI,  934.  Is  it  certain  that  they  are  of  the 
same  species  ? 

I For  further  particulars  concerning  V.  montanus,  vide  J.  A.  S. , VI,  934. 

§ “ Fur  pale,  foxy,  varied  with  black-tipped  rigid  white  hairs,  which  are  most  abundant  on 
the  sides,  and  only  scattered  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back.  Under  fur  soft,  silky ; of  the  back 
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The  wild  Canidce  of  India  may,  I suspect,  be  reduced  to  the  following  species  : — 

Subgenus  Cuon,  Hodgson,  vel  Chryseus , H.  Smith,  perhaps  comprising  a plurality 
of  species,  though  actual  comparison  of  specimens  is  necessary  to  establish  these. 

“Upon  the  Himalaya,”  writes  Mr.  Ogilby,  “the  common  Wild  Dog,  called  simply 
Junglee  Coota  in  the  plains,  and  Buansu  in  Nepal,  [Colsun  or]  C.  Dukhunensis  of 
Sykes,  and  C.  primaveeus  of  Hodgson),  is  only  found  in  the  lower  regions,  but  is 
replaced  further  up  by  two  other  wild  species,  likewise  called  Junglee  Coota  by 
English  sportsmen.  Lieutenant  Smith  informs  me,  that  one  of  these  is  larger  and 
the  other  smaller  than  the  Junglee  Coota  of  the  plains,  from  which  they  both  differ  in 
having  shorter  tails  and  a lighter  or  more  ashy  colour  : both  species  ascend  the  hills 
even  to  the  snow-line  ; they  hunt  in  packs,  and  inhabit  ravines,  and  rocky  dells ; but 
being  excessively  shy,  are  not  very  often  seen.  The  Junglee  Coota  of  the  plains,  in 
other  respects,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  differ  from  the  C.  Sumatrensis  of  Hard- 
wieke.”*  Zoological  Appendix  to  Royle’s  Illustrations. 

Mr.  Hodgson  merely  informs  us,  that  “the  breed  of  Tibet  is  large,  and  of  a pale  Wolf- 
like colour,”  but  he  only  possessed  skins  of  “very  young  animals;”  and  this  would 
seem  to  be  the  race  observed  by  Moorcroft  in  his  journey  to  Ladakh  (Travels,  I,  13), 
and  by  him  styled  “ Wolves.”  One  of  his  party,  in  advance,  disturbed  a pack  of  them 
in  the  act  of  pulling  down  a Surrow,  and  having  put  them  to  flight,  and  secured  their 
victim,  “the  Wolves  kept  prowling  about  us,  and  were  not  finally  dispersed  until 
several  shots  had  been  fired  at  them.  They  were  of  a reddish  colour,  with  long,  lank 
bodies,  and  bushy  tails.  The  natives  call  them  Khoa,”  spelt  Qyo  by  Dr.  Spry  and 
others,  and  Quihoe in  Johnson’s  ‘ Indian  Field  Sports, ’referring  to  the  animal  of  Central 

fulvous ; of  the  sides  whitish  ; lead  coloured  at  the  base  of  the  hairs.  Cheeks,  chin,  throat,  and 
belly,  white.  Sides  of  the  chest,  inner  sides  of  the  legs,  yellowish  white.  Upper  part  of  the  legs, 
and  anal  region,  bright  reddish-fulvous.  Tail  Cylindrical,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground,  pale 
yellow,  with  a dark  brown  tip,  and  a large  tuft  of  rather  rigid  hairs  (placed  over  a large  gland 
at  its  upper  part  near  the  base.  Ears  rather  large  acute,  grey,  and  edged  with  black  externally  ; 
internally,  whitish.  Length  23)  inches,  tail  10  inches.  Specimen  in  British  Museum.” 

From  the  particular  mention  of  the  caudal  gland,  in  addition  to  the  hue  of  the  tail,  I am 
really  induced  to  suspect  that  this  is,  after  all,  no  other  than  the  Vulpes  xanthura  above  referred 
to  ; for  of  the  latter  it  is  mentioned  that  “ in  describing  this  species,  Mr.  Gray  remarked,  that  it 
had  a large  gland,  covered  with  rigid  brown  hair,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  base  of  its  tail,  very 
distinctly  marked,  and  that  on  looking  at  the  tail  of  the  several  other  species  of  this  genus,  as 
V.  Bengalensis  [Corsac],  vulgaris,  fulvus,  and  some  others,  a similar  gland  was  easily  recognisable, 
though  it  appeared  to  have  been  hitherto  overlooked.”  The  same  may  be  seen  on  the  tail  of  a 
Wolf  or  Jackal,  as  must,  J should  think,  be  familiar  to  most  observers. 

Mr.  Gray  also  described,  on  the  same  occasion,  a “ Cams  procyonidcs  (Raccoon-faced  Dog). 
Grey-brown,  varied  with  black  tips  to  the  hairs.  Cheeks  and  legs  dark  chocolate-brown.  Tail 
short,  thick,  pale  brown,  with  white  tips  to  the  hairs.  Ears  rounded,  hairy.  Length  of  head 
5)  inches  ; body  17  inches  ; tail  5 inches.  Inhabits  China.  Specimen  in  British  Museum.”  This 
animal  is  figured  in  the  “ Illustrations  of  Indian  Zoology”  of  Messrs.  Hardwieke  and  Gray,  where 
undoubtedly  it  is  made  to  look  marvellously  Raccoon-like. 

In  the  same  work  is  also  figured  a “ Dooab  Fox”  (V.  rufescens),  but,  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  plates,  it  would  not  differ  from  the  ordinary  Corsul,  unless  in  the  total  want  of  annula- 
tion  to  the  fur,  which  is  not  very  probable. 

I republish  these  notices  to  aid  the  investigations  of  enquirers  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
in  hope  of  preventing,  as  much  as  possible,  a needless  multiplication  of  synonyms. 

* In  the  latter  author’s  description  of  the  Sumatran  wild  Dog  (Lin.  Trans.  XIII,  236),  it  is 
remarked  that  “ the  resemblance  between  this  animal  and  the  wild  Dog  of  the  Ramghur  hills, 
called  Quao,  is  strikingly  close  ; the  colour  of  both  is  the  same,  the  black  bushy  tail  the  same, 
as  also  the  form  of  the  nose  ; but  the  ears  of  the  Sumatran  Dog  are  more  rounded." 
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India;  terms  which,  as  Colonel  H.  Smith  remarks,  “appear  to  signify  imitations  of 
the  animal’s  voice  when  hunting.” 

From  Herbert’s  'Gleanings  in  Science,’  I.  280,  I extract  the  following : “The 
Bhowsah  [ Buansu]  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  hills  of  North-western  India : there 
are  two  kinds,  one  denominated  the  Shikari,  and  the  other  the  Lagh:  the  latter  is 
much  stouter  than  the  former,  and  its  hair  longer  and  darker;  it  is  not  so  fleet  as  the 
Shikari,  but  possesses  a much  finer  nose  ; it  quickly  regains  the  scent  when  lost  by  the 
Shikari : it  takes  the  name  of  Lagh  from  eating  the  offal  of  its  prey,  which  the 
Shikari  does  not.”* 

A “ Red  Wolf”  is  mentioned  by  geographers  as  inhabiting  the  Great  Altai;  and 
“ Wild  Dogs,”  in  addition  to  Wolves,  Jackals,  and  Foxes,  are  noticed  by  Elphinstone 
to  occur  in  Afghanistan.  Such  an  animal  is  mentioned  by  Colonel  H.  Smith,  as  “the 
Beluel  of  Avicenna,  which  that  author  seems  to  have  considered  to  be  the  Thos  of 
antiquity.  This,”  continues  the  learned  naturalist  cited,  “ we  take  to  be  the  Beluch 
of  Beloochistan,  one  of  two  species  of  wild  canines  found  in  the  woody  mountains 
of  South-eastern  Persia,  and  probably  extending  along  the  high  lands  West  of  the 
Indus  into  Cabul.  It  is  described  as  a red  wild  Dog,  very  shy,  and  extremely 
ferocious,  hunting  by  day  in  parties  of  twenty  or  thirty,  seizing  a Bullock  or  Buffalo 
without  hesitation,  and  tearing  the  animal  to  pieces  in  a few  moments.  A British 
Officer,  who  traversed  a part  of  this  wild  region  of  alternate  jungle  and  sandy  plateau, 
deeply  scarred  into  long  and  parallel  furrows,  barren  and  vertical,  so  that  no  quadru- 
ped can  cross  many  without  complete  exhaustion,  observed  a group  of  these  red  Dogs 
lying  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  yet  on  the  watch  for  game,  but  they  withdrew  into 
cover  before  he  could  fire  at  or  completely  examine  them : they  were,  however,  long 
and  rather  low  on  the  legs,  of  a rufous  colour,  with  a hairy  tail  and  a powerful  struc- 
ture : their  foot-marks  on  the  sandy  soil  were  very  distinct,  and  indicated  that  their 
feet  were  exactly  like  those  of  a Hound.  The  native  peasants  related  that  they  keep 
aloof  from  human  habitations,  and  consequently  do  little  injury  to  human  property  ; but 
that  no  animal,  especially  if  it  be  entangled  in  the  billowy  ridges  before  mentioned, 
can  escape  their  pursuit.  Having  demanded  some  particulars  about  their  structure, 
they  pointed  to  a domestic  Dog  then  present,  and  said  that  the  Beluch  was  much  like 
it,  but  larger  and  destitute  of  white  colour,  which  marked  the  domestic  animal;  but 
that  there  existed,  further  to  the  West,  a wild  species  still  larger  than  the  red,  which 
had  so  much  white  that  the  brown  and  black  occurred  upon  its  back  in  the  form 
of  spots.”  The  account  here  given  strikingly  agrees  with  that  of  the  Wild  Dog  of  the 
Raj amahendri  district  furnished  by  Major  Pew,  and  appended  to  Col.  Sykes’s  des- 
cription of  the  Colsun  in  Trans.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  Ill,  411,  so  that  there  can  be  very 
little,  if  any,  doubt  of  their  applying  fo  the  self-same  species,  together  with  the 
following. 

“ The  Red  Wild  Dog  of  Southern  China,”  continues  Col.  Smith,  “ is  most  likely 
another  race  or  species  of  this  subgenus.  It  is  described  as  resembling  the  Dingo  of 

* A corresponding  distinction  is  said  to  obtain  among  the  Wolves  of  North  America.  Thus, 
in  Silliman’s  Journal,  VI,  93,  we  read,  of  those  of  the  Catskill  mountains  (a  series  of  ranges 
extending  from  the  vicinity  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Alleghany  ridge),  that  “ Two  varieties 
of  Wolves  are  met  with,  one  called  by  hunters  the  Deer  Wolf,  from  his  habit  of  pursuing  Deer, 
for  which  his  light  Greyhound  form  adapts  him  : the  other  of  a more  clumsy  figure,  with  short 
legs,  and  large  body,  more  frequently  depredates  upon  the  flocks  under  the  protection  of  man.” 
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Australia,  though  somewhat  lower  on  the  legs;  but  whether  this  or  the  Beluch  wants 
the  second  tubercular  tooth,  has  not  been  ascertained.”  Nat.  Libr.,  Mam.,  IX, 
173-5.  In  the  tropical  countries  eastward  of  the  Boorampooter,  it  has  been  generally 
understood  that  no  wild  canine  animal  exists,  as  appears  to  be  truly  the  case  with  the 
Jackal ; but  I have  information  (and  trust  to  receive  specimens)  of  two  species,  differ- 
ing much  in  size  and  habits,  from  the  interior  of  Burmah,  besides  which  I am  told 
that  “ a Fox  resembling  that  of  Bengal,  but  of  a darker  colour,  and  altogether  more 
resembling  the  English  species  except  in  size,”  inhabits  the  Siamese  hills.  “Wolves” 
are  mentioned  in  Capt.  Low’s  list  of  the  animals  of  Tenasserim  ( Journ.  Roy.  As.  Soc., 
Ill,  5(J),  “ and  Wolves,  or  perhaps  wild  Dogs,”  are  elsewhere  stated  by  him  to  inhabit 
the  same  range  of  territory.  In  Dr.  Richardson’s  ‘ Mission  to  the  Court  of  Siam,’ 
(J.  A.  S.,  IX,  5),  Hares  are  mentioned,*  “ and  Wild  Dogs  are  said  to  be  numerous 
here  [near  Camboorie],  larger,  with  longer  hair  than  the  common  Dog,  but  equally 
varying  in  colour.”  These  would  seem  to  be  scarcely  referrible  to  the  present  group. f 
In  Sumatra,  we  have  seen  that  they  exist,  and  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  alludes  to  more  than 
one  race  in  Java  (Lin.  Trans.  XIII,  249),  remarking  that  how  far  the  Sumatran 
animal  “ differs  from  either  of  those  of  Java,  Dr.  Horsfield  will  be  able  to  decide.” 

I am  unaware,  however,  that  the  latter  naturalist  has  published  any  notice  on  the 
subject.  Dr.  Solomon  Muller,  if  I remember  rightly,  mentions  them  by  the  name  of 
Canis  rutilus,  as  alike  inhabiting  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo  (?) ; and  a Java  speci- 
men was  first  taken  to  Europe  by  M.  Leschenhault,  “in  size  and  in  proportions  equal 
to  a common  Wolf,  but  the  ears  are  smaller;  the  colour  is  fulvous-brown,  blackish 
on  the  back,  feet,  and  tail.”  Within  the  Indian  Peninsula,  the  Colsun  of  Sykes, 
according  to  Mr.  W.  Elliot,  “ was  not  known  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country  until 
of  late  years.  It  has  now  become  very  common.”! 

* Vide  my  Report  for  January,  ante , p.  102. 

t In  a notice  of  some  of  the  animals  of  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  published  in  the  Bengal 
Sporting  Magazine  for  August,  1841,  page  44,  we  read  that — “ The  Wolf  is  said  by  the  natives 
to  have  been  in  the  country  of  the  Kareans,  as  also  the  AVild  Dog ; but  their  accounts  are  not  much 
to  be  relied  on.”  It  is  at  least  probable,  however,  that  wild  canine  animals  of  some  kind  are 
alluded  to. 

t Madras  Journal,  No.  XXIV,  100.  I may  here  cite  a very  interesting  notice  of  this  animal  in 
the  ‘Madras  Journal,’  No.  XIV,  81:  “The  animal  termed  by  us  the  Wild  Dog,”  writes  Captain 
A.  Mackintosh,  “ is  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of  Kollussnah,  Kollusra,  and  Kollusa. 
It  is  common  in  the  Kotool  district,  and  all  along  the  range  of  western  Ghauts.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a Panther  [which  would  be  very  much  larger  than  any  I have  seen],  with  very  powerful 
fore-quarters,  narrow  tapering  loins,  black  and  pointed  muzzle,  and  small  erect  ears.  The 
tail  is  long,  and  at  the  extremity  there  is  a bunch  of  hair  several  inches  in  length.  The 
Kullussnah  is  of  a darkish  red  colour,  possesses  great  speed,  and  hunts  in  packs  of  five,  eight, 
fifteen,  and  even  to  the  number  of  twenty-five ; is  extremely  active,  artful,  and  cunning  in  master- 
ing its  prey.  It  is  during  the  night-time  they  move  about  in  search  of  food ; but,  should  an  animal 
approach  near  them,  an  hour  or  two  after  sunrise,  or  a short  time  before  sunset,  they  will  attack  it 
— all  animals  seem  instinctively  to  dread  them.  During  the  day-time,  they  remain  quiet  in  their 
hiding-places.  When  the  Kollussnah  discovers  an  animal  worthy  of  being  captured,  the  circum- 
stance is  announced  to  the  pack  by  a barking,  whistling  voice  ; the  others  are  on  the  alert,  advance 
rapidly  and  post  themselves  slily  round  the  spot,  and  gradually  close  in  on  the  animal.  Upon 
seeing  one  or  two  of  the  Kolussnahs  he  gets  frightened,  hut  much  more  so  when,  running  away  at 
speed,  he  encounters  one  of  his  enemies  in  whichever  direction  he  attempts  to  escape.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  he  stands  quite  amazed.  Some  of  the  Kollussnahs  run  in  close  to  him,  and  shed 
water  on  their  bushy  tails,  which  they  swing  about  and  jerk  into  his  eyes ; he  is  successively  saluted 
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To  sum  up,  Colonel  H.  Smith  remarks,  that — “ On  reviewing  the  notices  of  the  present 
group  of  Wild  Dogs,  whether  they  be  one  or  several  species,  it  is  evident  that  they 
extend  their  habitat  over  an  immense  surface  of  Asia;  and  since  they  are  found  to  the 
westward  of  the  Indus,  it  is  likely  they  inhabit  the  deep  forests  along  the  Caspian,  and 
continuing  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  that  they  have  existed  and  possibly 
may  still  be  found  in  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor.  If,  now,  we  compare  the  foregoing 
descriptions  [Nat.  Libr.f  Mam.t  vol.  IX,]  with  the  account  of  AVKOQ  ~ovpOQ 
or  Aureus  of  Oppian,  which  he  relates  was  a resident  of  the  rocky  jungles  of  Mount 
Amanus  and  Taurus  of  Cilicia,  a province  where  he,  the  poet,  naturalist,  and  sports- 
man, was  born,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  spoke  wholly  from  hearsay,  and  ignorant 
of  the  characters  of  his  Golden  Wolf,  mistook  it  for  a Jackal,  then  not  frequent  so  far 
to  the  North;  but  which  in  comparison  is  insignificant,  does  not  fear  the  heat,  nor 
retires  during  the  appearance  of  the  Dog-star*;  is  not  of  a bright  fulvous  colour, 
but  greyish  in  Natolia ; is  not  to  be  mistaken  on  account  of  its  howling  ; burrows  in  the 
vicinity  of  human  habitations  ; is  the  reverse  of  a shy  and  solitary  nature;  and  finally  is 
not  noticed  by  him  under  another  name.f  The  uncertainty  and  confusion  respecting 
this  group  commenced  with  the  ancients,  who  ranged  in  all  probability  not  less  than 
three  very  different  canines  under  the  name  of  Thoes.  Pliny  speaking  of  a Thos> 
which  he  viewed  as  a kind  of  Wolf,  merely  remarks,  that  it  had  a longer  body,  shorter 
legs,  sprang  with  velocity,  and  lived  by  hunting  ; adding,  not  dangerous  to  man.J 

in  the  same  manner,  when  he  approaches  them,  or  they  run  into  him.  The  unlucky  beast  is  soon 
blinded  by  the  peculiar  escharotic  quality  of  the  application;  for  he  begins  to  stagger  and  run 
round  and  round,  and  is  now  beset  by  all  the  Kollussnahs  who  make  a loud  barking  and  snapping 
noise  while  they  pull  the  animal  down  and  tear  it  in  pieces.  When  few  in  number,  they  have  been 
known  to  gratify  their  hunger  before  the  poor  animal  fell  down  and  expired,  each  of  them  tearing 
away  a mouthful  while  their  victim  remained  standing.  There  are  very  few  instances  of  their  ever 
having  attacked  the  villagers’  cattle,  but  they  will  kill  stray  calves  if  they  fall  in  with  them.  The 
Kolies  never  molest  the  Kollussnah,  in  fact  they  are  glad  to  see  them  in  their  neighbourhood,  being 
aware  of  the  enmity  that  exists  between  them  and  the  Tiger,  for  they  kill  that  animal  occasionally; 
and  in  consequence  they  are  considered  by  the  people  as  the  protectors  of  their  cattle  and  their 
fields,  for  neither  Sambur,  Deer,  or  Hog,  seem  disposed  to  approach  places  much  frequented  by 
the  Kollussnah.  They  hunt  and  kill  the  Sambur,  Neelgaie,  Hyama,  Deer,  Jackals,  Hares,  Hogs, 
Bears,  Porcupines,  and  Quails.  They  killed  a Tiger  in  June,  last  year,  in  the  Taloongun  jungles.” 
For  a detailed  account  of  the  Buansu  or  wild  Dog  of  Nipal,  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  vide  As  lies. 
XVIII,  pt.  II,  where  also  are  given  comparative  figures  of  this  animal,  the  common  Indian  Fox, 
and  the  Jackal.  A writer  in  the  Bengal  Sporting  Magazine,  for  1838,  p.  404,  mentions,  that  on 
removing  the  skin  of  a “Wild  Dog,”  which  he  shot  near  Saugor,  “hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
thorns,  of  bushes  and  the  spear-grass,  were  observed  lying  in  the  thin  membrane  between  it  and 
the  muscles ; everywhere,  but  chiefly  in  the  front  part  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs ; there  was  no 
symptom  of  inflammation  from  them,  except  in  two  wounds  where  a little  matter  had  formed : the 
coat  was  quite  smooth,  and  there  was  no  vestige  of  parasites  about  the  animal.”  The  same  writer 
mentions  the  cry  of  these  creatures  when  in  pursuit  of  prey,  as  “the  palpable  bark  of  the  Dog,  but 
shorter  and  not  so  deep,  and  I thought  at  the  time,  as  they  rushed  by  me  on  the  right  and  left,  that 
there  was  something  very  angry  in  the  tone  of  it.  Their  run  was  perfectly  beautiful,  and  all 
together  they  disappeared,  eight  in  number,  over  the  hill,  still  preserving  the  form  of  a row.” 

* Sirium  orientem  metuit. 
t Oppian’s  Thous  was  a spotted  animal. 

X “ Luporum  genus  est  (ThosJ  procerius  longitudine  brevitas  crurum,  dissimile  velox  saltu, 
venatu  vivens  innocuum  homini.”  Pliny.  .Elian’s  Thoes  may  be  Jackals : but  the  Thoes  of  Homer, 
described  as  put  to  flight  by  the  Lion,  while  they  surrounded  the  Stag  at  bay,  cannot  be  Jackals 
but  the  Chryseus.  So  also  is  the  Thus  of  Aristotle,  when  he  notices  their  engaging  the  Lion. 
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All  these  characters  are  perfectly  applicable  to  the  Chryseus  of  our  type,  and  to  its 
varieties.  The  mistaking  of  Oppian  commenced  with  Belon ; and  Keempfer,  being 
unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  rufous  Wild  Dog,  referred  Aureus  to  the  Jackal, 
and  misled  Linnaeus.* 

* “ It  is  even  more  likely,"  continues  Col.  Smith,  “that  from  this  group  the  mixture  with  a domes- 
tic  race  might  be  reported  to  have  been  obtained,  which  the  ancients,  and  even  Aristotle,  repeated- 
ly assert  to  be  the  Alopecides  or  the  Chaonian  and  Spartan  breeds,  but  which,  from  their  strength 
and  courage,  could  never  have  resulted  from  crossing  Dogs  with  Foxes. 

“ There  is  some  reason  to  presume  that  the  Chryseus  formerly  existed  in  Southern  Europe  : for 
to  what  other  species  can  we  refer  the  kind  of  Wild  Dogs  noticed  by  Scaliger,  as  existing  in  the 
woods  of  Montifalcone  in  Italy.  ‘ There  resided,’  he  says,  ‘ for  ages  about  Montifalcone,  a species 
of  wild  Dogs ; animals  differing  from  Wolves  in  manners,  voice,  and  colours  ; never  mixing  with 
them,  and  being  particularly  fond  of  human  flesh.’  This  last  character  may  have  been  a gratuitous 
addition  of  his  informants  : he  does  not,  in  this  paragraph,  notice  the  particular  colour,  but,  in  a 
another  part  of  the  work,  wild  Dogs  of  a rufous  colour  are  incidentally  recorded.  A family  of  the 
name  of  Montifalcone  bore  a Wolf  salient  gules;  while  another  of  the  same  name  had  red  Dogs 
for  supporters,  in  a collection  of  blazoned  Italian  arms  in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.” 

I shall  now  proceed  to  invite  the  attention  of  observers  to  the  following  notices  by  the  same 
indefatigable  and  learned  Zoologist: — 

1st. — “ With  some  hesitation  we  place  here  the  short  notice  of  the  Wale,  a canine  designated  as 
a Dhole , but  possibly  a very  distinct  species.  It  was  first  mentioned  to  us  by  the  late  Lieut.  Col. 
Deare,  of  the  8th  Dragoons,  who  was  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  a keen  sportsman,  and  many 
years  resident  in  that  part  of  the  world.  A printed  account  of  a similar  animal,  observed  in 
captivity,  has  since  appeared  in  one  of  the  Annuals:  both  agree  in  the  description,  one  having 
been  killed  in  Central  India,  the  other  seen  in  the  Southern  Provinces.  This  Dhole  was  repre- 
sented to  be  a robust  thick-bodied  animal,  nearly  equal  in  height  to  a harrier  hound,  but  heavier 
in  weight;  the  head  broad  and  ponderous;  the  forehead  flat,  with  a greater  distance  from  the  ears 
to  the  eyes  than  from  these  to  the  nose ; this  was  blunt,  dark-coloured,  and  rather  broad,  the 
rictus  or  gape  black,  opening  to  beneath  the  eyes,  which  were  of  a greenish-yellow,  set  in  dark 
eye-lids,  and  offering  a most  ferocious  aspect;  the  teeth  powerful;  the  legs  and  claws  remark- 
ably strong,  resembling  a Bull-Dog’s  ; and  the  tail  rather  short,  but  more  bushy  towards  the  end, 
and  sooty  in  colour  : the  general  colour  of  the  fur  tanned,  browner  on  the  back,  and  some  white 
on  the  breast,  belly,  and  between  the  limbs.  It  growled  with  a deep  threatening  voice,  and  the 
natives  related  that,  in  danger,  the  animal,  by  means  of  the  tail,  flings  its  urine  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pursuers.  The  Colonel  considered  this  not  to  be  the  true  Dhole , and  characterized  it  as  remind- 
ing the  spectator  of  a low  legged  Hyaena  with  the  colour  of  a Dog  ; but  he  was  too  familiar  with  the 
Hoondar  (or  Hyaena)  to  mistake  it  for  that  animal.  It  was  reported  to  hunt  in  packs,  uttering  an 
occasional  deep-toned  bay. 

2nd. — “ The  true  Dhole  ( Chryseus  Scylax,  H.  Smith  ; Dhole  of  Captain  Williamson,  and  Quihoe 
of  Dr.  Daniel  Johnson).  These  names  here  brought  in  juxta-position,  shew  how  much  confusion 
there  exists  in  designating  this  and  other  species  among  the  natives  of  India ; a confusion  they 
extend  to  Hyaenas  and  Wolves.  Qyo,  Quihoe  and  Qao,  appear  to  signify  imitations  of  the  ani- 
mal’s voice  when  hunting ; Dhole , a Praerit  name  ; but  it  is  evident  that  where  the  names  of  Hoondar 
and  Beriah  (Hyaena  and  Wolf)  are  considered  synonymous,  species  still  more  indistinctly  marked 
may  well  be  expected  to  be  confounded.  The  Scylax  is  described  to  be  in  size  between  the  Wolf 
and  Jackal,  slightly  made,  of  a light  bay  colour,  with  a sharp  face,  and  fierce  keen  eyes  ; in  form 
approaching  a Grey-hound;  the  tail  straight,  not  bushy;  the  ears  wide,  pointed,  open,  and 
forming  a triangle ; the  skin  dark  ; nose,  muzzle,  back  of  the  ears,  and  feet,  sooty.  From  this 
description  the  animal  differs  from  primeevus  and  the  other  races,  in  being  more  slender  and 
higher  on  the  legs,  in  having  a sharper  muzzle,  a long  close-haired  tail,  and  large  dark  ears.  It 
is  reported  to  hunt  in  packs  of  greater  numbers,  to  utter  a cry,  while  on  the  scent,  resembling  the 
voice  of  a Fox-hound,  intermixed  with  occasional  snarling  yelps.  Dr.  Daniel  Johnson  witnessed 
a pack  attacking  a wild  Boar. 

“ The  drawing  we  possess  of  Scylax  was  taken  from  a carefully  executed  Indian  water  colour 
painting,  observed  in  a collection  on  sale  in  London,  some  years  before  Captain  Williamson’s 
‘ Oriental  Field  Sports’  was  published.  Colonel  Deare,  then  a Captain,  was  about  this  time  in 
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The  Australian  Dingo  is  generally  referred  to  this  particular  group  of  Canines,  but 
differs  from  the  rest  (if  more  than  one  species)  hitherto  examined,  in  possessing  a 
second  true  molar  in  the  loner  jaw,  wherein  the  Colsun  or  Buansu  differs  from  all 
others  of  its  natural  family  (so  far  as  known),  wild  or  tame,  with  the  exception  of  a 
Brazilian  fossil  species  recently  discovered  by  Dr.  Lund.  This  character  alone 
supplies  an  insurmountable  objection  to  the  hypothesis  of  Domestic  Dogs  having 
derived  from  the  so  called  Canis  primcevus. 

2.  Canis  Lupus;  the  Wolf:  considered  as  a peculiar  species  ( C.  pallipes)  by  Col. 
Sykes.  Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  however,  remarks,  that  “ this  species  does  not  appear  to 
differ  from  the  common  Wolf.  Three  young  ones  which  I had  alive  for  some  time 
agreed  very  well  with  the  description  of  the  Canis  pallipes  of  Col.  Sykes,  but  several 
adults  that  I shot  differed  in  their  colours  and  general  character.  The  head  was  large, 
the  muzzle  thicker,  the  colours  in  some  cases  more  inclining  to  red,  particularly  on 
the  fore-legs,  which  in  some  cases  were  deep  red ; and  the  same  colour  was  found  on 
the  muzzle  from  the  eyes  to  the  nose.  Others  have  more  rufous  on  the  hind-legs, 
together  with  some  black  on  the  thighs,  rump,  and  tip  of  the  tail  [European  Wolves 
vary  in  like  manner].  Length  from  muzzle  to  insertion  of  tail  thirty-six  to  thirty- 
seven  inches,  ditto  of  tail  sixteen  to  seventeen  inches  and  a half;  height  of  shoulder 
twenty-four  to  twenty-six  inches;  length  of  the  head  ten  inches;  circumference  of 
ditto,  sixteen  or  seventeen  inches;  weight  of  an  adult  female  42  lbs.” 

The  Wolf  appears  to  be  numerous  on  the  open  plains  of  India,  but  to  be  generally 
unknown  in  the  wooded  hilly  parts.  Col.  Sykes  informs  us,  that  “ they  are  not  met 
with  in  the  woods  of  the  Ghauts”  of  Dukhun;  nor  is  the  species  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Hodgson’s  ‘ Classified  Cata'ogue  of  the  Mammals  of  Nepal’  ( J. . A.  S.,  X,  908).*  Col. 

London,  and  the  copy  being  shewn  him,  he  first  conveyed  the  information  that  it  represented  the 
Dhole , or,  as  he  termed  it,  the  true  Dhole,  distinct  in  form  from  the  other  species  already  men- 
tioned. In  Europe,  that  name  was  then  only  known  to  a very  few  persons  who  had  previously 
resided  in  India.  Specimens  occur,  it  seems,  very  rarely,  and  these  only  in  the  Rhamghany  hills, 
and  sometimes  in  the  Western  Ghauts.”  This  may  be  one  of  the  Himalayan  races  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Ogilby  and  others. 

3rd. — “ The  Dhole  of  Ceylon  ( Canis  Ccylonicus , Shaw).  First  described  by  Vosmiier.  This 
species  is  evidently  much  allied  to  the  last  mentioned,  although  the  account  of  it  was  not  taken 
from  an  adult.  The  stuffed  specimen  was  not  much  larger  than  a domestic  Cat,  measuring  about 
twenty-two  inches  from  nose  to  tail,  the  tail  itself  sixteen  inches,  gradually  tapering  to  a point ; 
the  colour  yellowish-grey  with  a cast  of  brown,  owing  to  some  hairs  of  that  colour  being  longer 
than  the  rest ; the  feet  strongly  tinged  with  brown  ; the  hair  close  but  soft  to  the  touch  ; the 
head  long  and  pointed  ; the  snout  and  under  chin  brown,  but  the  top  of  the  head  yellowish-ash 
colour,  which,  passing  beyond  the  ears,  forms  a spot  below  them  and  terminates  in  a point  below 
the  eyes;  the  ears  were  small,  elevated,  and  pointed.  In  this  specimen,  the  last  molar  of  the 
lower  jaw  was  also  wanting  [from  immaturity  ?]  The  claws  resembled  those  of  a Cat  more  than  of  a 
Dog,  and  there  were  five  toes  on  the  hind  as  well  as  on  the  fore  feet.  We  have  examined,  in  Hol- 
land, the  skin  of  a Dog  which  was  said  to  have  come  from  Ceylon,  and  corresponded  sufficiently 
to  admit  of  its  being  the  same  species,  although  it  was  at  least  four  inches  longer,  and  the  colours 
were  less  grey  and  more  fulvous ; the  tail  was  long  and  without  a bush,  and  the  claws  blunt,  but 
with  five  on  each  foot.  It  is  evident  that  the  discrepancies  between  the  two  were  owing  to  nonage 
in  Boddaert’s  specimen.  The  skull  we  have  not  seen.” 

All  these  notices  require  exceedingly  to  be  verified  upon  examination  of  specimens. 

* “ The  common  Wolf  is  numerous  in  the  plains,  but  I have  never  seen  or  even  heard  of  them 
in  the  Himalaya. 

“ The  Jackal  is  rare  there,  and  I have  never  met  with  them  but  in  the  low  and  warm  valleys." — 
The  Rev.  R.  Everest  on  the  power  of  enduring  cold  in  the  Mammalia  of  Hot  Countries. — Mag.  Nat. 
Hist.,  January,  1842. 
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Smith  seems  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a smaller  race,  “lower,  with  a broader 
back,  and  of  a light  grey  colour,  obscurely  marked  with  darker  cross  bars,  from  the 
tips  of  the  hairs  being  black ; the  limbs  and  face  pale  buff.  A specimen,  shot  among 
the  rocks  on  the  sea-shore,  near  Vincovah,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bombay,  was  in  colour 
yellowish-grey,  brindled  with  blackish  streaks  • the  head  was  sharp : the  under-parts 
dirty-white;  the  tail  not  very  hairy,  whitish  below,  and  the  markings  on  the  body 
distinct.  It  was  killed  in  the  act  of  searching  for  offal  and  putrid  animal  matter  cast 
on  shore  by  the  sea.”* 

3.  C.  aureus;  the  Jackal.  Common  to  all  India  westward  of  the  Boorampooter,  and 
extending  (without  satisfactorily  known  variation)  to  Anatolia,  Turkey,  the  Island  of 
Candia,  part  of  Greece,  and  the  southernmost  confines  of  Russia;  but,  I believe,  un- 
known in  Africa,  where  represented  by  allied  species.  Syria  and  the  north-east  of  Africa 
are,  indeed,  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  small  indigenous  canines  described  by  Kup- 
pelland  by  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg ; and  the  following  has,  probably,  still  to  be  added 
to  their  number  (vide  Kotzebue’s  1 Journey  to  Persia’,  p.  62).  “ In  Grusia,  among  the 
beasts  of  prey,  there  is  a species  of  Jackal  which  is  called  Tshakatka.  It  resembles 
the  Wolf,  but  is  smaller  and  has  a much  more  ferocious  appearance;  its  howl  shakes 
the  very  soul.  The  animal  is,  besides,  very  bold,  and  sneaks  during  the  night  into  the 
camp  to  steal  the  soldiers’  boots.  When  very  hungry,  it  enters  burial  grounds  and 
digs  up  the  bodies  recently  interred.”  It  is  thus  a true  Jackal,  but  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  a larger  species  than  the  common  one. 

4.  C.  chrysurus,  Gray,  vel  (?)  Vulpes  xanthura,  Gray,  already  noticed. 

5.  Vulpes  Corsac,  v.  Bengalensis,  Indicus,  et  Kokree.  Mr.  Elliot  states  of  this 
species,  that  “ it  is  remarkable  that  though  the  brush  is  generally  tipped  with  black, 
a white  one  is  occasionally  found  [i.  e.  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country],  while  in 
other  parts  of  India,  as  in  Cutch,  the  tip  is  always  white.”  In  Bengal  I have  hitherto 
found  it  invariably  black-tipped.  This  animal  appears  to  be  common  throughout 
India,  extending,  it  would  seem,  westward  of  the  Indus  and  into  Tartary.  The  varie- 
ties (?)  mentioned  by  Elphinstone,  as  already  cited,  inhabiting  the  Western  Indian 
desert,  require  investigation ; as  also  the  Dooab  Fox  of  Hardwicke  and  Gray. 

6.  V.  montanus,  vel  Himalaicus , vel  ? Nipalensis  et  Hodgsonii  of  Gray,  the  latter 
probably  mere  varieties  of  colour,  and  not  more  different  from  the  ordinary  type  than 
the  beautiful  specimen  exhibited  on  this  occasion.  The  Neilghierry  Fox  is,  probably, 
an  additional  species,  unless  it  prove  to  be  Mr.  Gray’s  Chrysurus  vel?  Xanthura 
which  however  is  unlikely. 

From  Mr.  J.  J.  Athanass,  have  been  received  ten  heads  of  the  Indian  Antelope 
( Antilope  Cervicapra),  one  only  being  that  of  a female,  and  among  those  of  males 
there  is  one  remarkable  for  the  deformity  of  its  right  horn,  which  curves  shortly 
round  to  form  a circle  and  is  then  broken  off:  this  horn  indeed  considerably  resembles 
that  of  a castrated  individual  which  lived  some  years  in  the  London  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, and  which  possessed  a horn  on  one  side  only,  of  similar  flexure,  the  other  side 
having  no  more  trace  of  it  than  in  the  female  of  this  species ; and  it  may  be,  therefore, 
that  the  testis  of  the  corresponding  side  had  been  injured  in  the  animal  whose  head  is 
now  exhibited,  a circumstance  which,  in  the  Cervine  genus,  is  well  known  to  affect  the 


Communicated  to  Col.  Smith  by  Col.  Dunstervifle,  H.  C.  S.,  who  was  present. 
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development  of  the  antler  of  that  side ; and  a very  curious  circumstance  is  related 
(Lin.  Trans.  II,  356, ^ of  a female  Cervus  Elaphus,  “ which  had  one  horn  perfectly 
similar  to  that  of  a Stag  three  years  old.  It  never  had  a horn  on  the  other  side  of  its 
head,  for  there  the  corresponding  place  was  covered  over  by  the  skin,  and  quite 
smooth.  It  did  not  seem  to  have  ever  produced  a fawn,  and  upon  dissection,  the  ova- 
rium on  the  same  side  with  the  horn,  was  found  to  be  schirrous.”  The  true  facts 
relative  to  the  development  of  antlers  in  castrated  Deer,  as  observed  in  a number  annu- 
ally gelded  in  the  Royal  demesne  of  Richmond  Park,  do  not  appear  to  be  generally 
known  : the  antlers  which  the  animal  had  borne  at  the  time  of  the  operation  are  shed 
in  due  season,  though  later  than  in  the  perfect  animals,  and  they  are  regularly  suc- 
ceeded by  others  which  never  fall,  nor  cease  growing  from  time  to  time,  slowly  and 
weakly,  and  shooting  forth  most  irregularly  with  regard  to  shape,  the  velvet,  or  hairy 
skip  investing  them,  being,  under  these  circumstances,  of  course  permanent;  though 
(at  least  in  some  groups)  it  appears  that  where  this  animal  is  emasculated  while  young, 
the  antlers  do  not  appear  at  all,  as  instanced  by  a “ heaver”  or  ox  Sambur  (C.  Hippe- 
laphus,)  whose  skeleton  is  in  the  Museum  of  this  Society.  The  currently  received 
doctrine  on  this  subject  is  still  that  of  Buffon  (Hist.  Nat.  VI,  81),  who  asserts  “ Si 
l’on  fait  cette  operation  dans  le  temps  qui’l  a mis  bas  sa  tete,  il  ne  s’en  forme  pas  une 
nouvelle  ; et  si  on  ne  la  fait  au  contraire  que  dans  le  temps  qu’il  a refait  sa  tete,  elle 
ne  tombe  plus,  l’animal  en  un  mot  reste  pour  tout  la  vie  dans  1’  etat  on  il  etoit  lors- 
qu’il  a subi  la  castration,”  which  appears  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  all  subsequent 
writers.*  I may  take  this  opportunity,  too,  to  remark  that  in  the  park  surrounding 
Government  House,  at  Madras,  there  is  a very  large  herd  of  Indian  Antelopes,  being 
the  posterity  of  a single  tame  pair.  The  gentleness  and  familiarity  of  these  beautiful 
creatures  surprised  me  considerably,  knowing  how  dangerous  a solitary  tame  one  is 
apt  to  be,  particularly  when  its  range  is  limited ; but  I learned  that  not  a single  acci- 
dent had  ever  happened  in  the  present  instance,  though  the  bucks  are  commonly  heard 
groaning  and  fighting  at  nights.  As  I drove  past  them,  they  were  lying  and  grazing  on 
each  side  as  quietly  as  Sheep,  and  now  and  then  two  or  three  would  be  seen  skipping 
after  each  other,  more  lightly  than  Fallow  Deer,  which  latter  they  much  resembled  in 
their  trot.  Among  the  whole  large  herd,  I observed  but  a single  coal-black  male, 
though  very  many  had  fully  developed  horns ; nor  is  more  than  one  such  ever  seen,  I 
believe,  in  the  wild  herds,  however  extensive,  the  rest  being  driven  off  as  they  attain 
complete  maturity. 

Gazella  cora,  H.  Smith  (vide  page  452,  ante)  ; seven  heads,  including  two  of 
females. 

Cervus  Axis:  two  heads. 

Gavins  Gangeticus  : a large  stuffed  specimen,  and  the  head  of  a smaller  one. 

From Hamilton,  Esq.  C.  S.,  of  Mirzapore, 

Hytenn  vulgaris  v.  virgata  : skin  and  skeleton.  The  former  has,  with  considerable 
patience  and  difficulty,  been  mounted,  and  now  forms  a very  tolerable  stuffed  speci- 
men. 

From  G.  Hugon,  Esq.  two  frontlets  of  Deer,  from  the  Mauritius.  What  this  Deer 
is,  if  described  at  all,  I do  not  know,  though  I have  long  been  acquainted  with  the 

* For  the  above  interesting  piece  of  information  relative  to  the  heavers  of  Richmond  Park,  I am 
indebted  to  the  celebrated  animal  painter,  Mr.  Hill,  who  shewed  me  a number  of  specimens  illus- 
trative of  the  fact. — E.  B. 
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skull  and  antlers  of  the  species,  of  which  there  is  a fine  specimen  in  the  London  Unit- 
ed Service  Museum,  and  a frontlet  in  the  private  collection  of  Mr.  Hill  : there  was 
also  previously  an  example  of  the  skull  of  this  animal  in  the  Museum  of  this  Society. 
In  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  for  1831,  45,  the  late  M.  Desjardins  enumerates  Cervus  Elapkus 
in  his  Catalogue  of  Mauritius  animals,  which,  if  referring  to  the  present  species,  as 
must  be  supposed,  is  a strange  error.  Duvaux,  in  his  ‘Letters  from  the  Mauritius’ 
(p.  295),  remarks,  that  “the  Stags  [of  that  island]  are  muchsmaller,  and  of  a greyer  co- 
lour, than  those  of  Europe,  and  are  supposed  tohave  been  introduced  by  the  Portuguese.” 
A friend  who  has  hunted  them  can  merely  inform  me  that  they  have  a remarkably 
shaggy  coat,  but  at  once  recognized  the  Society’s  former  specimen  above  alluded  to 
as  belonging  to  the  species.  The  antlers  are  proportionably  large,  and  might  be 
mistaken  by  even  a practised  eye  for  those  of  the  Sambur  ( C.  Hippelaphus ) ; but  the 
skull  is  considerably  smaller  than  in  that  animal,  and  accordingly  the  antlers  are 
nearer  together  at  base : in  every  specimen  which  I have  seen,  the  inner  tine  of  the 
terminal  fork  is  very  much  longer  than  the  outer  one,  being  the  reverse  of  what  ob- 
tains in  the  common  Spotted  Axis,  while  in  the  Sambur  and  Jerrow,  although  this 
character  is  variable,  the  relative  proportion  is  generally  as  in  the  present  species,  but 
to  a less  extent.  In  size  the  skull  in  the  United  Service  Museum  is  larger  than  that 
which  we  possess,  measuring  (according  to  my  notes)  thirteen  inches  in  total  length, 
or  from  occipital  ridge  to  the  tip  of  nasals,  over  the  curves,  twelve  inches;  orbits  apart 
posteriorly  five  inches,  anteriorly  four  inches  and  a quarter  ; palate  five  inches,  and 
two  inches  wide  posteriorly.  The  pedicles  of  the  antlers  are  one  inch  long,  measur- 
ing on  the  inside,  and  those  of  the  three  frontlets  before  me  are  equally  elongated, 
although  the  antlers  are  of  full  dimensions ; the  latter  measuring,  in  the  London 
specimen,  thirty  inches  long,  six  inches  and  a half  round  above  burr,  and  four  inches 
and  three  quarters  in  the  beam;  the  corresponding  measurements,  in  the  three 
specimens  before  me,  being  thirty,  seven,  and  four  and  a half  inches, — twenty-eight, 
seven  and  a quarter,  and  four  and  a half  inches, — and  twenty-eight,  six,  and  four  inches : 
they  have  the  set  and  general  form  of  those  of  the  Sambur  and  Axis,  and  not  (as  in  C. 
equinus,  Molluccensis,  and  some  other  large  Malayan  species, ) that  of  the  common 
Hog  Deer;  and  their  granulated  surface  likewise  resembles  that  of  the  Sambur’s 
antlers.  The  skull  in  the  Society’s  collection  has  its  intermaxillaries  imperfect,  and 
the  occiput  is  also  incomplete ; but  from  base  of  pedicle  to  tip  of  nasals  it  measures 
but  eight  inches  and  one-eighth,  the  greatest  width  of  orbits  apart  posteriorly  five 
inches,  and  anteriorly  three  inches  and  three-quarters,  length  of  bony  palate  four 
inches  and  five-eighths,  and  width  posteriorly  two  inches:  there  are  the  sockets  of  two 
small  canines,  but  all  the  teeth  are  lost.  Further  information  respecting,  and  especi- 
ally specimens  of,  this  animal  are  desirable,  and  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  it 
was  originally  imported  from  some  part  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 

From  Captain  Ommanay,  has  been  received  a specimen  of 

Eurylaimus  nasutus,  v.  Todus  nasutus,  Gmelin,  Cymbirynchus  nasutus,  Vigors, 
and  Eur.  lemniscatus , Raffles. 

From  Robert  Ince,  Esq.,  Supt.  of  Salt  Chokees,  Zillah  Backergunge,  a specimen, 
of  a timber-perforating  Worm,  accompanied  with  the  following  particulars  : — “ Speci- 
men of  the  Worm  which  destroys  boats  or  timber  while  floating  in  the  rivers  of 
the  eastern  district  of  Bengal,  more  particularly  in  and  near  Backergunge  and  Furreed- 
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pore.  This  creature  perforates  the  wood,  leaving  a mucilaginous  deposit  which  hardens 
into  a shelly  substance.  It  is  only  found  during  the  hot  months,  and  is  termed  by  the 
natives  Noona  Kheen  (“  Salt  Worm”),  as  it  is  believed  to  be  never  met  with  out  of 
brackish  water,  i.  e.  beyond  the  influence  of  the  tides  during  the  S.  W.  monsoon. 
Soondree  wood  is  particularly  liable  to  its  attacks.  The  natives  destroy  the  creature 
by  hauling  their  boats  ashore,  and  burning  stubble  beneath  them.” 

This  Worm  combines  the  general  form  of  Nereis  with  distinct  eyes  as  in  Phyllodyce, 
and  is  therefore  inadmissable  into  any  of  the  described  genera  with  which  1 am 
acquainted.  As  in  the  former,  its  proboscis  is  furnished  with  a single  pair  of  strong 
serrated  mandibles  or  nippers,  and  there  are  three  minute  tentacles  on  each  side 
posterior  to  its  base ; beside  which,  over  the  inner  margin  of  each  eye,  is  a rudimental 
antenna  existing  as  a small  tubercle.  The  rings  of  the  body  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  each  furnished  (as  in  Nereis,)  with  a branchial  lamina,  but  having  only  one  mi- 
nute tubercle  and  small  packet  of  bristles  beneath.  Length  eight  inches  and  a half,  and 
present  colour  of  specimen  livid-white,  becoming  dark  purplish  towards  the  head ; the 
proboscis  white,  and  jaws  horny-black.  The  natural  colour  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ince 
to  be  flesh-red.  I shall  designate  it  Lignicola  destructor.  Mr.  Ince  has  promised  a 
specimen  of  the  timber  perforated  by  it,  and  the  Worm  now  presented  to  the  Society 
was  taken  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  Chokee  boat  attached  to  the  Superintendent’s  office 
of  Backergunge.* 

To  the  zoologist  it  will  convey  no  information  to  be  told  that  this  and  analogous 
species  merely  bore  for  a habitation,  a fact  sufficiently  implied  by  the  existence 
of  visual  organs  in  the  specimen  now  exhibited,  which  would  intimate  that  it  watched 
for  its  prey  at  the  entrance  of  its  hole,  as  various  allied  genera  are  known  to  feel  for  it 
with  their  tentacles,  these  being,  in  the  Lignicola,  too  minute  to  be  of  much  efficacy  for 
the  purpose. 

The  specimens  of  Vertebrata  procured  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  past  month 
have  not  been  generally  of  much  interest,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  myself  devot- 
ing any  time  to  collecting,  and  the  incorrigible  worthlessness  of  the  native  Shikarees, 
by  whose  agency  1 have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  procure  specimens.  The  most  wor- 
thy of  notice  is  an  example  of  Megaderma  lyra,  which  I myself  took  in  the  act 
of  preying  upon  another  Bat,  the  interesting  circumstances  connected  therewith  have 
been  described  in  an  article  now  printing  for  the  Society’s  Journal. f Another  speci- 


* The  specimen  of  perforated  wood  here  adverted  to  has  since  been  received,  being  completely 
honey-combed  all  over,  the  ravages  of  the  Worm  producing  much  the  same  appearance  as  those  of 
the  Teredo  navalis. 

t Vide  page  255  ante.  I have  since  made  a capture  of  eight  specimens  of  this  Bat,  from  an 
assemblage  of  thirty'  or  forty,  (and  I can  procure  others  of  these  when  I please),  that  pass  the  day 
hanging  to  the  roof  of  a long  roomy  out-house,  selectinga  not  very  dark  situation  (as  the  Rhinotophi 
are  said  to  do),  though  when  disturbed  they  rarely  attempt  to  escape  by  the  open  windows,  being 
evidently  much  more  incommoded  by  bright  day- light  than  the  restricted  Pespertiliones,  and  when 
they  do  so  pass  out  very  soon  settling  upon  any  tree  near  at  hand,  and  suffering  themselves 
to  be  taken  by  an  insect-net.  Of  these  eight  adult  specimens,  only  two  were  males,  intimating, 
however,  that  the  sexes  do  not  assemble  separately,  as  is  the  case  with  various  other  Bats,  while  it 
is  pretty  clear  that  the  females  much  exceed  the  males  in  number.  The  Pteropodes  are  also  stated 
to  herd  in  separate  flocks,  the  males  apart  from  the  females,  which  I doubt ; but  here,  again, 
it  would  seem  that  the  females  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  males,  for  of  twelve  specimens 
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men  of  Pachysoma  marginatum  has  also  been  obtained,  which  had  contrived  to 
drown  itself  in  a vessel  of  water  in  the  Society’s  compound,  and  is  at  present  prepared 
as  a skeleton. 

In  the  class  of  Birds,  the  mass  of  small  waders  arc  now  in  beautiful  summer  plumage, 
and  as  fast  as  we  can  obtain  specimens  uninjured  by  the  ruthless  hands  of  the  native 
dealers  in  the  bazaar,  they  are  secured  for  the  Museum,  or  fo  be  set  aside  for  exchan- 
ges; but  it  is  most  provoking  to  observe  the  numbers  of  fine  specimens,  which  despite 
all  that  can  be  said  and  reiterated  to  these  people  ad  nauseam , the  stolid  savages 
persist  in  partially  stripping  of  their  feathers,  or  otherwise  injuring  so  as  to  render 
them  quite  unfit  for  preservation;  in  illustration  of  which  it  will  be  enough  to  mention 
that  out  of  the  many  hundreds  of  common  Curlews  (Numenius  arquata ) which  have 
been  brought  to  the  bazaar  in  the  course  of  the  season,  I have  not  yet  been  able  to  fur- 
nish the  Museum  with  examples  of  this  abundant  species. 

There  is  a curious  fact  relating  to  the  changes  of  plumage  in  these  birds,  which  I do 
not  think  has  ever  been  distinctly  stated : viz.  that  whilst  they  actually  change  their 
plumage,  by  renewal  of  the  feathers,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  the  changes  of  colour 
are  independent  of  the  renovation  of  the  feathers;  thus  the  old  feathers,  prior  to  being 
shed,  will  be  seen  to  have  acquired  more  or  less  of  the  hue  of  the  new  ones  which 
replace  them;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  soon  after  the  bird  has  bred,  and  long  before 
the  autumnal  moult,  gradually  lose  the  hue  which  distinguishes  the  nuptial  livery;* 
the  latter  is  particularly  exemplified  by  Totanus  fuscus,  wherein  the  deep  sooty  hue 
which  imbues  even  the  legs,  in  addition  to  the  entire  plumage,  of  this  bird  in  nuptial 
garb  (as  illustrated  by  specimens  now  exhibited,)  disappears  totally  after  breeding  in 
the  same  feathers,  as  I have  witnessed  in  every  stage  of  this  absorption  of  colouring 
matter,  so  that  the  bird  resumes  very  nearly  the  aspect  of  its  winter  uniform.  It  may 
further  be  observed,  that,  at  the  vernal  moult,  the  amount  of  renovation  of  the  feathers, 
and  the  period  at  which  this  takes  place,  are  both  very  irregular,  depending  on  the 
constitutional  vigour  of  the  individual;  some  weakly  birds,  both  young  and  adults,  the 
latter  probably  such  as  are  past  breeding,  or  otherwise  sexually  debilitated,  undergoing 
little  or  no  change  even  of  colouring.  It  is  also  a remarkable  fact,  that  when  a bird 
drops  its  feathers  at  the  regular  moulting  period,  it  sheds  them  alike  whether  new  or 
old,  even  such  as  had  grown  in  place  of  others  that  had  been  accidentally  pulled  out 
but  a few  weeks  previously;  while,  if  from  debility  or  any  other  cause,  as  sometimes 
happens  in  a specimen  newly  caught  and  caged,  the  feathers  do  not  fall  at  the  proper 
season,  they  then  remain  till  the  next  ordinary  moulting  period,  however  distant,  i.  e. 
for  another  year  in  what  are  termed  “single  moulting”  species. 

Circus  Swainsonii,  A.  Smith,  v.  pallidus  of  Sykes,  female. 

Emberiza  fucataf  ? Pallas,  Shaw’s  ‘Zoology’  IX,  385:  described  as  “common  on 
the  rivers  Onon  and  Trigodia,  in  Russia.”  A bird  answering  to  the  brief  descrip- 
tion by  Shaw,  is  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  to  judge  from  its  being 


passing  over  which  J lately  brought  down,  I could  only  get  a single  male.  Collecting  so  many 
has  enabled  me  to  decide,  that  the  specimen  noticed  in  Vol.  X,  p.  840,  does  not  differ  specifically 
from  the  Ph.  Edwardsii  vel  medius,  Auctorum. 

* I have  even  observed  that,  not  unfrequently,  the  new  feathers  put  forth  at  the  vernal  moult  are 
only  partially  of  the  colour  they  afterwards  assume. — E.  B. 

t Identified  by  Mr.  Jerdon  with  his  doubtfully  cited  E.  cia.  Madr.  Jl.  No.  XXVI,  29. — E.  B. 
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frequently  brought  for  sale  in  the  medley  of  species  purchased  as  “ Ortolans”  by 
Europeans.  I have  long  waited  for  uninjured  specimens,  and  now  exhibit  two  males 
and  a female  that  at  least  have  one  side  perfect.  Size  of  the  Cirl  Bunting,  and  allied  to 
this  species  in  form.  Length  six  inches,  by  nearly  ten  inches  across ; wing  two  inches  and 
seven-eighths,  and  middle  tail-feathers  two  inches  and  a half,  the  external  rather  more ; 
bill  to  forehead  (through  ftie  feathers)  above  half  an  inch,  and  the  same  to  gape;  tarse 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch : head,  with  the  back  and  sides  of  the  neck,  dark  grey,  having  a 
black  medial  streak  to  each  feather,  most  developed  on  those  of  the  crown  ; ear-coverts 
forming  a conspicuous  deep  rufous  spot;  shoulders  of  the  wings,  scapularies,  and  rump, 
the  same  but  not  so  dark,  also  a band  crossing  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  more  or  less 
developed ; inter-scapularies  or  dorsal  feathers  resembling  those  of  a male  common 
House  Sparrow ; throat,  fore-neck,  and  breast,  to  the  rufous  baud,  whitish  or  slightly 
yellowish-white,  with  a narrow  black  streak  commencing  at  each  corner  of  the  lower 
mandible,  widening  or  spreading  as  it  descends,  and  then  branching  to  form  a gorget  with 
its  opposite,  being  more  or  less  developed  in  different  specimens ; the  sides  of  the  breast, 
below  this  gorget  are  purer  white,  and  the  belly,  below  the  rufous  band,  is  tinged 
with  fulvous ; a light  streak  over  the  eye ; wings  dusky  within,  the  feathers  edged 
externally  with  rufous  and  fulvous,  and  the  outermost  tail-feather  obliquely  marked 
with  white,  the  next  but  slightly  so.  Irides  dark.  Bill  (at  this  season)  dusky  above, 
lighter  on  parts  of  the  lower  mandible;  and  feet  pale  brown  with  a slight  livid  cast- 
The  female  merely  differs  in  being  rather  smaller  with  the  colours  less  bright. 

The  only  other  Indian  species  we  possess  of  this  genus  appears  to  have  been  several 
times  described,  firstly  by  Mr.  Vigors,  ( P.  Z.  S.  1831,  183, ) as  E.  cristata,  then 
by  Messrs.  Jardine  and  Selby,  (III.  Orn.  pi.  CXXXII,)  as  E.  erythropterus,  and 
lastly  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  ( As.  Res.  XIX,  157 ,)  as  E.  Nipalensis : at  least  our  speci- 
mens agree  alike  with  all  the  descriptions  here  cited;  and  I even  incline  to  doubt 
whether  the  E.  suberistata  of  Col.  Sykes,  ( P . Z.  S.  1832,  93,)  be  aught  else  than  the 
female,  which  opinion  he  indeed  combats,  albeit  there  would  appear  to  be  certain 
differences,  to  judge  from  his  description.* 

I have  also  obtained  two  curious  small  marsh  birds  in  the  bazaar,  which  are  not 
easy  to  classify;  being  referriable,  indeed,  to  an  extensive  group  allied  to  the  Salicuria, 
to  the  Prinice,  and  to  that  African  subdivision  formerly  included  in  Malurus,  and 
which  group  has  not  been,  that  I am  aware  of,  duly  studied  in  all  its  diversified 
ramifications.  The  first,  however,  I shall  provisionally  arrange  as 

Dasyornis?  locustelloides,  from  the  near  resemblance  which  it  bears  in  plumage  to 
the  Locustelle,  or  Grasshopper-bird,  (Locustella  Rail,)  of  the  British  Islands. f In 

form  it  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  D.  Australis  of  Messrs.  Jardine  and  Selby, 
figured  in  the  “ Illustrations  of  Ornithology,”  pi.  LXXIII;  but,  on  actual  comparison, 
will  probably  prove  separable  as  a minimum  subdivision.  Length  seven  inches,  by 
nine  inches  in  extent  of  wing,  the  latter  from  bend  two  inches  and  seven-eighths,  and 
medial  tail-feathers  eight  inches ; bill  to  forehead  (through  the  feathers)five-eighths  of  an 
inch,  and  nearly  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  to  gape;  tarse  an  inch  and  one-six- 
teenth : the  bill  is  strong,  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  deep,  and  compressed  laterally, 

* The  Society  has  since  received  E.  citreola  from  Mr.  Hodgson. 

t It  is,  I now  find,  the  Megalurus  i slriatus  of  Mr.  Jerdon's  Supplement,  a single  specimen 
having  been  procured  by  that  naturalist  on  the  Neilghierries. 
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but  otherwise  resembles  that  of  the  Sulicarice,  and  between  the  rictus  and  eye  are 
five  remarkably  strong  bristles,  forming  an  almost  vertical  range,  with  a small  bare 
space  in  front  of  them,  and  they  are  curved  stiffly  outwards,  as  if  the  object  were  to 
defend  the  eyes  ; there  are  likewise  small  setae  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  : the 
wings  and  tail  have  also  the  true  character  stated  of  Dasyornis,  as  well  as  (it  would 
appear)  the  feet.  General  colour  olive-brown,  with  mesial  blackish  streaks  to  the 
feathers;  the  throat  and  belly  white,  and  breast  and  Hanks  light  brown,  the  breast 
having  a few  traces  of  darker  specks  : tail  graduated,  each  feather  tipped  with  ful- 
vous-white, and  the  rest  dusky  along  the  centres,  and  brownish  barred  with  dusky 
externally.  Irides  dark  greyish  olive.  Bill  dark  olive-brown  above,  beneath  paler; 
and  legs  light  purplish-brown.  The  specimen  described  was  a female.* 

The  other  species  is  considerably  superior  in  size,  with  proportionally  much  larger 
and  stouter  legs,  a straight  and  slender  bill,  and  long,  somewhat  sharp-pointed  tail,  the 
feathers  of  which  are  exceedingly  graduated  ; rictorial  bristles  small  and  inconspicu- 
ous. Its  genus  would  seem  to  be  Megalurus,  and  the  specimen  has  unfortunately  its 
wings  and  tail  so  much  mutilated  by  the  bazaar  people,  that  I shall  not  offer  a 
further  description.  A curious  feature  consisted  in  the  inside  of  the  mouth  being 
wholly  blackish,  while  the  bill  was  of  a livid  colour  suffused  above  with  blackish, 
which  is  probably  a seasonal  distinction. 

Cryptonyx  coronatus : recent  female,  from  Singapore,  presented  by  myself. 

The  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Himalayan  Lammergeyer  ( Gypaetos J,  exhibited 
at  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Society,  has  been  mounted,  together  with  some  other  skins, 
and  more  are  now  in  progress  of  being  set  up. 

Recurring  to  the  class  of  Mammalia,  I noticed,  in  a previous  Report  ( ante,  pp.  95-8 
et  seq.),  the  existence  of  three  species  of  Otter  in  the  Hooghly,  in  addition  to  a Dar- 
jeeling species  there  also  described ; and  I may  now  announce  the  existence  of  a fourth 
species  in  the  Hooghly,  or  at  least  which  I infer  to  have  been  thence  obtained,  since  our 
Museum  contains  two  specimens  of  the  skull,  marked  “common  Otter,”  and  which 
from  their  size  I had  hitherto  referred  to  Lutra  leptonyx.  Upon  recently,  however, 
having  had  the  skulls  of  L.  leptonyx  and  L.  nair  taken  out  from  the  skins  and 
cleaned,  it  became  at  once  apparent  that  the  species  previously  referred  to  the 
former  was  quite  distinct,  the  skulls  differing  in  being  very  much  more  compress- 
ed between  the  orbits,  in  the  still  inferior  size  although  the  age  is  greater,  in  the 
further  development  of  the  post-orbital  processes  in  both  specimens,  and  a variety  of 

* I have  since  obtained  another  species  of  the  same  minimum  group,  but  so  wretchedly  mutilated 
by  the  bazar  shikaree  who  caught  it,  and  also  smeared  with  bird-lime,  that  I can  hardly  venture 
upon  a description.  Not  content  with  plucking  out  the  large  feathers  of  one  wing  and  of  the  tail, 
the  cruel  brute  had  broken  its  lower  mandible  to  prevent  its  biting,  as  is  the  custom  of  these  people 
with  Cormorants,  Herons,  and  such  other  birds  whose  peck  is  worthy  of  some  precaution  to  avoid  : 
otherwise  J think  I might  have  kept  it  for  a while  alive.  It  is  considerably  larger  than  D.  locustel- 
loides,  (striatus,)  with  legs  proportionably  larger,  and  the  beak  much  less  compressed  laterally. 
Plumage  very  like  that  of  the  other,  but  a well  developed  whitish  streak  over  the  eye,  the  brown 
a shade  less  fulvous,  and  the  blackish  mesial  streak  to  each  coronal  feather  less  defined  and  con- 
trasting. Irides  dusky  olive  : bill  and  inside  of  the  mouth  wholly  blackish  : and  legs  dull  purplish- 
brown.  Length,  to  base  of  tail,  four  inches  and  five-eighths,  of  wing  three  inches  and  a half,  and 
tarse  one  inch  and  a quarter ; bill  to  forehead  (through  the  feathers)  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch, 
and  to  gape,  (which  is  armed  with  five  strong  outward-curved  setee,  as  in  the  other,)  one  inch  and 
three-fourths.  I shall  provisionally  designate  this  species  D.  colluriceps. — E.  B. 
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minor  particulars.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  specimens  of  these  animals  in  this 
neighbourhood,  however  numerous  they  may  be,  is  much  greater  than  would  be  sup- 
posed, from  the  doltish  apathy  of  the  shikarees,  who  cannot  be  induced  to  deviate  from 
their  beaten  path  of  procuring  esculent  creatures  only ; and  it  may  yet  be  a long 
while,  therefore,  before  1 succeed  in  procuring  the  materials  for  describing  the  species 
which  I have  here  merely  indicated. 

A specimen  of  a Remora,  or  Sucking-fish,  (Echeneis  naucrates,)  has  been  pur- 
chased in  the  bazaar. 

My  principal  occupation  has,  however,  been  lately  in  arranging  our  shells,  and 
especially  our  insects.  Of  the  latter  we  possess,  firstly,  the  specimens  in  the  cases 
(including  many  from  Assam  and  Sylhet),  which  were  either  merely  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  localities,  or  not  arranged  at  all ; the  former  method  possessing  some  ad- 
vantages, but  involving  great  inconvenience  for  room,  and  most  unnecessary  successions 
of  duplicates  of  the  generally  predominant  species  : secondly,  the  box  of  Swan  River 
specimens  presented  by  Mr.  Crichton,  as  noticed  in  my  report  for  last  September: 
thirdly,  those  from  Afghanistan  mentioned  in  my  last  report : fourthly,  a considerable 
number  that  have  been  taken  under  my  own  superintendence  in  this  neighbourhood  : 
and  fifthly,  a large  box  of  specimens,  chiefly  Coleoptera  and  Hemiptera,  thrown  loose- 
ly upon  one  another,  and  consequently,  for  the  most  part,  much  injured,  which  were 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy,  and  which  I suspect  (from  the 
prevalence  of  certain  species)  to  have  been  from  Sylhet  or  Assam,  probably  the 
latter.  Many  interesting  Curculionidce  and  other  hard-cased  Coleoptera  have  been 
picked  uninjured  out  of  this  lot,  and  altogether  many  hundred  specimens  have  been 
rescued  from  impending  destruction,  affording  a considerable  number  of  duplicates  of 
some  of  them,  which  are  of  essential  service,  as  supplying  the  means  of  getting  sa- 
tisfactorily identified  such  as  have  already  received  names. 

A package  of  various  skins,  chiefly  of  birds,  has  been  shipped  for  the  Collegium 
Academicum  of  Christiana;  another  to  the  Cornish  institution  at  Truro,  through 
Dr.  Spry  ; and  a third  box  of  specimens  has  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Jerdon  at 
Madras,  from  whom,  in  return,  we  may  expect,  shortly,  a consignment  of  valuable 
specimens  from  Peninsular  India,  whitherfrom  at  present  our  Museum  can  boast 
very  few  contributions  in  recent  Zoology.  * 

I remain,  Sir, 

With  much  respect, 

Your’s  obediently, 

Edward  Blyth. 


Mr.  Jordon’s  valuable  donation  has  since  been  received 
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Museum  of  Economic  Geology. 

Read  report  of  the  Curator  in  this  Department  for  the  Month  of  May  last. 

Report  of  the  Curator  Museum  Economic  Geology  for  the  month  of  May. 

Museum  Economic  Geology. — The  Memoir  alluded  to  in  my  last  report,  explaining 
briefly  the  object  and  wants  of  the  institution,  and  soliciting  contributions  has  been 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Honourable  the  President  and  Secretary,  printed,  and  is 
now  on  the  table.  It  will  be  circulated  as  widely  as  possible  in  all  the  Presidencies, 
and  in  Europe,  so  as  to  insure  us  every  chance  of  assistance. 

I have  resumed  the  arrangement  of  the  Museum,  and  hope  to  get  through  with  it, 
and  the  Catalogues  shortly. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hodgson  of  Nepal,  for  asmall  collection  of  iron,  copper,  and 
lead  ores  from  Nepal,  of  which  one  or  two  are  new  to  the  Museum,  and  all  valuable  as 
contributing  to  our  Indian  series.* 

Geological  and  Miner alogical. — We  have  at  length  to  announce  the  arrival  from 
Kemaon  of  three,  out  of  live  volumes  of  Captain  Herbert’s  Journals,  the  remaining  two 
being  for  the  present  with  Mr.  Batten,  as  explained  in  his  letter. 

Upon  examining  these  volumes  with  reference  to  the  collection  in  our  cabinets,  I 
find  they  relate  first  to  from  numbers  1 to  about  375,  then  from  1 to  379  of  the  second 
thousand,  and  lastly  from  1563  to  1612,  leaving  thus  a blank  of  about  800  names  and 
localities,  which  I doubt  not,  or  at  least  I hope,  will  be  found  in  the  other  books. 

From  a cursory  examination  of  these  volumes,  I will  venture  to  congratulate  the 
Society  very  sincerely  upon  the  amount  of  Geological  and  Mineralogical  knowledge, 
which  we  have  thus,  I hope,  obtained  the  means  of  giving  to  the  world ; (if  we  can  but 
connect  Captain  Herbert’s  complicated  systems  of  numbers,)  and  his  friends  upon  the 
justice  which  these  volumes  will  I trust  enable  us  to  do  to  his  memory. 

Major  Manson  who  was  Captain  Herbert’s  Assistant,  has  been  written  to,  to  obtain 
any  assistance  which  he  can  give  us.  We  have  received  in  this  Department  seven 
specimens  (Geological)  from  Mr.  H.  Stanley.  And  I have  been  chiefly  occupied 
in  part  with  Captain  Herbert’s  collections,  and  in  part  with  our  own  Geological  series. 

H.  Piddington. 

Museum,  31s<  May,  1842. 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  Secretary  Bushby  of  the  2nd  February  1842,  forwarding  a 
box  of  specimens  of  Magnetic  Iron  Ore,  from  Tavoy,  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Modlmem,  and  of  the  Mergui  coal  received  from  Captain  Trejien- 
HEERE. 

An  interesting  Chart  of  the  Barometrical  curve,  during  the  late  storm,  was  exhibited 
to  the  Meeting  by  Mr.  Piddington,  who  explained  that  he  was  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
through  the  data  he  looked  for  from  this  storm,  a Barometrical  measure  of  the  distance 

* I have  to  mention  also,  that  permission  has  been  obtained  from  Government  to  indent  upon 
the  Honorable  Company’s  Dispensary,  for  such  re-agents  and  apparatus  as  it  may  possess,  which 
will  be  required  for  the  Laboratory  of  the  Museum. 
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of  the  centre  of  a hurricane ; which  conjointly  with  the  method  of  estimating  the 
distance  by  mathematical  projection,  as  given  in  his  “ Notes  on  the  Law  of  Storms,” 
published  by  Government  for  the  use  of  the  China  Expedition,  would  enable  the  seaman 
to  estimate  pretty  correctly  his  distance  from  the  centres,  and  thus  guide  his  judgment 
as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

For  these  presentations  and  contributions  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  accorded. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  “ Palseologica”  I published  in  the  year  1832,  as  well  as  my 
work  on  fossil  bones  of  the  country  of  Georgensgmiind  (1834)  and 
my  paleontological  treatises  contained  in  the  Transactions  of  Aca- 
demies and  various  Natural  Societies,  were  so  favourably  received,  that 
since  some  years  I have  been  honoured  with  specimens  of  similar  fossil 
organic  remains  of  a former  world,  which  on  examination,  offered 
important  matter  for  results  about  fossil  bones  of  the  Mammalia,  Rep- 
tiles, and  Birds.  Whilst  these  rare  treasures  were  imparted  to  me 
by  public  and  private  collections  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  ad- 
jacent countries,  with  a readiness  deserving  every  encomium,  I am  re- 
quested from  different  parts,  not  to  publish  my  inquiries  separately, 
but  in  a particular  work.  In  order  to  satisfy  such  unbounded  con- 
fidence and  kind  desire,  I am  willing  to  advance  a work  under  the 
above  title  referring  to  the  Fauna  of  a primitive  world,  which  will 
contain  my  inquiries  about  fossil  bones.  As  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
complete  insight  with  this  advertisement,  it  will  suffice,  to  form  a 
judgment  of  its  worth,  by  citing,  that  this  work,  among  the  rest,  will 
treat — of  fossil  bones  of  Pachydermata  (Mastodon,  Rhinoceros,  Palae- 
otherium,  Dinotherium,  Tapir,  Microtherium,  &c.),  Ruminantia  (Palaeo- 
meryx,  Orygotherium,  &c.),  Rodentia  (Lagomys  Oeningensis),  Car- 
nivora (Harpagodon,  Pachyodon,  &c.),  Tortoises,  Sauriens,  Frogs,  and 
Birds,  which  have  been  found  in  beds  of  Lignite  or  Brown-coal  in 
Switzerland  and  in  other  deposits  of  Molasse  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
in  the  pits  of  pisiforme  Iron  ore  or  Mo'skirch,  in  the  calcareous  marl  near 
Oeningen,  the  gypsum  near  Hohenhoven,  in  the  strata  near  Weisenau, 
and  in  other  tertiary  strata  ; of  the  skeleton  parts  of  the  marine  Mam- 
malia, called  by  me  Halianassa,  which  very  well  designates  the  upper 
tertiary  formations  of  our  part  of  the  world  ; of  remains  of  Sau- 
riens, Tortoises,  and  Birds  from  the  cretaceous  group  (in  the  canton  of 
Glaris,  &c.) ; of  the  Plateosaurus  from  the  Keuper  ; of  the  teeth  of  the 
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Ischyrodon  ; of  Sauriens  and  Tortoises  from  the  famous  formation  of 
the  lithographic  limestone  of  Solenhofen  ; by  the  co-operation  of 
the  President  Baron  Andrian  and  the  Count  Munster,  of  the  re- 
markable Sauriens  of  Muschelkalk  (Nothosaurus,  Pistosaurus,  Charito- 
saurus,  &c.)  ; and  of  the  other  fossil  vertebrated  animals. 

As  to  the  present  eager  pursuit  of  historical  investigations  about 
the  constitution  of  the  earth  and  the  development  of  its  organic 
types  of  animal  life,  there  can  be  no  better  evidence  than  the  remains 
of  animals  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  amongst  which  the  vertebrated 
animals  are  no  doubt  of  the  greatest  importance.  Thus  if  we  add  the 
creatures  produced  by  the  earth  in  a primitive  age  to  the  number  at 
present  only,  we  are  able  to  estimate  the  riches  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion, and  to  explain  the  alternations  resulting  from  the  sublime  laws  of 
nature.  I am  confident,  therefore,  that  the  publication  of  a work  like 
this,  containing  anatomical  and  geological  discoveries  of  a former 
world,  will  be  readily  promoted. 

The  work  will  appear  in  several  numbers,  the  price  of  which  shall 
be  calculated,  as  is  customary  with  such  works,  after  the  number 
of  sheets  in  German,  printed  in  Latin  letters  in  gr.  4°,  and  according 
to  the  number  of  tables  in  fol°.  with  plates  after  my  own  drawings,  or 
executed  after  my  immediate  direction.  As  gain  is  not  the  object  of 
this  publication,  the  lowest  price  cannot  be  determined  before  I know 
the  number  of  subscribers  ; the  number  of  copies  will  not  exceed  much 
the  number  required,  and  the  price  in  every  case,  will  not  be  higher 
than  that  of  similar  works.  The  subscribers  will  please  to  send  their 
direction  to  the  author  by  the  post,  or  by  well  known  libraries, 
but  plainly  written.  The  list  of  subscribers  will  be  joined  to  the 
work. 


Herman  von  Mevfr. 


